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Bob  Hanson,  Scout 


Introduction 

What  is  there  to  do  when  school  closes  unex- 
pectedly for  three  weeks  just  before  Christmas? 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  Scouts 
of  Cedarville  Troop  No.  1.  Then  suddenly  Bob 
Hanson  has  a  happy  thought,  and  at  the  weekly 
meeting  he  stands  up  and  makes  a  motion.  "  I 
second  that  motion!"  exclaims  Fred  Ashleigh, 
Bob's  chum.  Then  the  boys  vote,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, they  go  to  Glen  Gray,  where  they  sleep  and 
cook  their  own  meals  at  an  old  Indian  cabin. 

It  is  the  same  glen  that  is  described  in  the  first 
book  of  the  series — Bob  Hanson,  Tenderfoot; 
and  the  pleasant  memory  of  his  glorious  vacation 
spent  there  last  summer  is  responsible  for  Bob's 
happy  thought. 

The  story  shows  how  the  boys  apply  their 
scoutcraft  in  zero  weather  when  the  wind  howls 
among  the  pine  trees,  and  the  lake  is  like  glass. 
It  shows  Mr.  McGregor  with  his  usual  sympathy 
and  understanding;  and  it  shows  the  Egg  quite 
as  comical  as  ever — if  not  more  so. 
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4  INTRODUCTION 

At  the  end  of  those  three  weeks  Ralph  Maxon 
has  written  of  many  interesting  and  exciting 
events  in  the  troox^  log  book.  And  largely  as  a 
result  of  Bob's  activity,  when  the  Scouts  finally 
load  their  carts  and  start  for  home,  six  new  mem- 
bers accompany  them. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GOOD   NEWS 

The  little  village  of  Cedarville  was  all  astir. 
Crowds  of  men  and  women  lined  the  curb  on  both 
sides  of  Main  Street ;  flags  and  pennants  fluttered 
from  nearly  every  window;  and  small  boys,  with 
red-white-and-blue  horns  and  tin  whistles, 
waited  only  for  a  favorable  moment  to  blow  them. 
A  bright  November  sun  poured  its  rays  do^^^l  on 
the  shifting  crowd,  which  seemed  to  increase  in 
size  with  every  minute.  It  was  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

In  front  of  the  high  school  Mr.  Callahan,  the 
livery  man,  and  his  little  son,  Jake,  stood  leaning 
against  the  stone  porch. 

"  When  does  the  parade  start?  "  asked  Jake  in 
a  high  treble  voice. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  replied  his  father.    "  A 

fine  parade  it'll  be  too." 
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"  Will  Bob  Hanson  and  all  the  Scouts 
march?  "  asked  the  boy. 

**  Yes,  the  Scouts  will  march — Look!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Callahan  suddenly.  "  Here  comes 
the  parade  now!" 

There  was  a  burst  of  cheering  from  both  sides 
of  the  street  as  the  subdued  rattle  of  drums 
sounded  from  the  lower  end  of  Wilson  Avenue. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  Cedarville  Military  Band 
turned  into  Main  Street.  The  leader  raised  his 
shining  baton,  brought  it  down  quickly,  and  the 
band  broke  forth  into  the  spirited  strains  of  "  Our 
Director." 

"Oh!  Pa,  isn't  it  great!"  exclaimed  young 
Jake,  dancing  up  and  down  in  his  excitement. 

Behind  the  band  marched  Mayor  Hayvvood 
and  several  other  notables  of  the  village.  Then 
came  the  militia  company  in  heavy  marching 
order.  Many  of  these  men  wore  service  stripes 
on  their  sleeves,  and  not  a  few  wore  wound  stripes 
too.  The  cheering  was  loud  and  prolonged  as 
they  s^vung  past  the  high  school. 

Then  came  the  fife  and  drum  corps  from  one 
of  the  Sunday-schools,  ready  to  play  as  soon  as 
the  band  should  stop. 

Suddenly  young  Jake  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
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voice:  "  Oh,  Pa,  the  Scouts!  Look!  Here  they 
come!    There's  Bob!    There's  Reddy  McTurk !  " 

^larching  in  column  of  squads,  the  Scouts  of 
No.  1  Troop  turned  the  corner  sharply  and,  with 
heads  up  and  eyes  squarely  to  the  front,  moved 
along  Main  Street  behind  the  drum  corps.  The 
cheering  increased  in  volume.  Handkerchiefs 
fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  colored  con- 
fetti filled  the  air.  Old  men  clapped  their  hands 
and  remarked  to  one  another  about  the  splendid 
discipline  of  the  boys.  Young  Jake  was  too  ex- 
cited for  words. 

At  the  head  of  the  troop  marched  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor, the  Scoutmaster,  in  his'  khaki  uniform. 
Behind  him  came  Tommy  Fielder  carrying  a 
large  American  flag;  on  either  side  of  Tommy 
marched  Arthur  Eggleston  and  Ralph  Maxon  as 
color  guards.  Then  came  Fred  Ashleigh  with  a 
small  blue  and  white  flag  on  which  were  the 
words.  Troop  No.  1,  of  Cedarville.  A  few  yards 
behind  these  four  boys  came  the  rest  of  the  troop, 
marching  in  column  of  fours,  with  Bob  Hanson 
in  command.  Bob's  blue  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
kept  step. 

"  Oh,  you  Bob!  "  shouted  Jake,  at  last  getting 
control  of  himself. 
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"  Never  saw  such  fine  marching  in  my  life," 
said  Mr.  Callahan,  turning  to  a  friend.  "  What- 
ever those  Scouts  do,  they  certainly  do  it  well." 

But  not  everybody  had  a  word  of  praise  for 
Bob  and  his  Scouts.  Behind  Mr.  Callahan  stood 
a  group  of  half  a  dozen  high  school  boys,  each 
wearing  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  j^in  on  his 
coat.  The  obvious  leader  of  this  group  was  Ted 
Patrick,  whose  face  would  have  been  handsome, 
except  for  a  deep  wrinkle  between  his  eyes. 

"  Those  Scouts  think  they  own  the  earth,"  he 
said  in  an  undertone  to  a  fat,  red-faced  boy  be- 
hind him.  "  Just  look  at  them,  Nellie,  with  their 
funny  hats  and  bare  knees." 

"  They're  only  a  pack  of  kids,"  replied  "  Nel- 
lie "  Paynter,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
trim  column  of  marching  boys,  however. 

"  We  could  march  as  well  as  that,"  added  an- 
other boy. 

"  Sure,  if  we  had  to,"  agreed  several. 

By  this  time  the  end  of  the  parade  had  passed 
the  high  school.  Half  an  hour  later,  after  a  few 
brief  but  impressive  exercises  at  the  park,  Mr. 
McGregor  lined  the  Scouts  up  before  dismissing 
them. 

"  I'm  proud  of  you,"  he  said,  with  his  cus- 
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tomary  smile.  "  All  of  you  marched  like  veter- 
ans. I  think  almost  everybody  in  Cedarville  is 
proud  of  you."  He  glanced  toward  Mr.  Will- 
iams, the  princij)al  of  the  high  school,  who  was 
standing  close  b}^  and  Bob  thought  he  saw  a 
satisfied  smile  lurking  in  the  principal's  eyes. 

Bob  and  Fred  were  walking  toward  home 
along  jNIain  Street  a  few  minutes  later  when  Mr. 
McGregor  overtook  them.  Both  boys  saluted 
and  the  Scoutmaster  returned  the  salutes  with  a 
snap. 

"  May  I  walk  a  little  way  with  you? "  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

"  We're  glad  to  have  you,  sir,"  replied  Bob. 

For  a  while  they  talked  over  the  events  of  the 
morning  as  thej''  walked  along  in  step.  Then  the 
Scoutmaster  turned  toward  Bob  abruptly.  "  I 
have  some  good  news  for  you  boys,"  he  said. 
"  ISIr.  Williams  has  just  told  me  that  this  year's 
Christmas  vacation  will  be  a  bit  unusual.  In- 
stead of  one  week,  there  will  be  one  month.  The 
school  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  as  you  know ;  so 
they  are  going  to  close  it  on  December  third  and 
open  it  again  on  the  first  of  the  year,  all  ready 
for  business." 

"  That  ought  to  please  mOvSt  of  the  fellows," 
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said  Fred.  *'  But  what  shall  we  do  with  three 
whole  weeks  before  Christmas?  " 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about," 
replied  Mr.  McGregor  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  sayl  "  exclaimed  Bob.  "  Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  we  could  all  go  up  to  Glen  Gray  for  those 
three  weeks? " 

"  You  took  the  words  right  out  of  my  mouth, 
Bob,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  very  thing." 

"  There's  an  old  fishing  cabin  not  far  from  the 
glen,"  continued  Bob  excitedly.  "  Indian  Cabin, 
I  think  it's  called." 

"  Yes,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake." 

**  Bob  and  I  walked  over  there  once  last  sum- 
mer from  camp,"  said  Fred. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  wondering  whether  all  the 
boys  of  the  troop  would  like  to  spend  those  three 
weeks  at  the  cabin."  Mr.  McGregor  was 
thoughtful  for  several  moments.  "  Of  course  it 
would  be  different  from  a  summer  camp,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  There  would  be  snow  and  ice  and 
plenty  of  cold  weather.  There  wouldn't  be  anj^ 
swimming  or  canoeing,  but  there  would  be  skat- 
ing and  snowshoeing.  Personally  I  think  it 
would  be  good  fun;  however,  you  will  have  to 
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consult  with  the  other  boys  first.  Bring  the  mat- 
ter up  at  the  meeting  Friday  night,  and  we'll  see 
how  the  others  feel.    I'll  have  to  leave  you  here." 

Bob  and  Fred  saluted  as  the  Scoutmaster 
turned  down  a  side  street. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Bob? "  asked  Fred. 

"Gosh!  I  think  it  would  be  great,"  replied 
Bob.  "  Three  weeks  in  the  woods.  I  know  what 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  will  say." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Fred.  "They'll  be  crazy 
about  the  idea.  And  with  Mr.  McGregor  in 
charge,  there  won't  be  much  trouble  about  getting 
permission  to  go." 

At  the  corner  of  the  high  school  the  two  boys 
stopped  to  say  a  few  last  words  on  the  subject 
before  going  to  their  respective  homes.  Just 
round  the  corner,  within  easy  hearing  distance, 
but  out  of  sight,  stood  Ted  Patrick  and  "  Nellie  " 
Paynter. 

"  School  closes  on  December  third,"  said  Fred 
thoughtfully.  "  It's  a  little  over  three  weeks 
between  now  and  then.  I  wonder  what  Glen 
Gray  is  like  in  winter.  The  woods  must  be  sort 
of  pretty." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Bob,  "  and  just  think  how 
good  Mother's  Christmas  dinner  will  taste  after 
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roughing  it  in  the  woods  for  three  weeks.  Gosh ! 
I  can  hardly  wait." 

"  Same  here,"  said  Fred. 

"  Well,  we'll  see  what  the  fellows  have  to  say 
about  it  at  the  meeting  Friday  night,"  said 
Bob. 

"  Oh!  they'll  want  to  go,  all  right!  "  exclaimed 
Fred. 

And  with  that  the  two  boys  parted.  When 
they  had  gone,  Ted  Patrick  and  "  Nellie " 
Paynter  stepped  out  from  behind  the  corner  of 
the  building. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?"  said 
Ted  in  disgust. 

"Isn't  that  the  limit!"  exclaimed  "Nellie." 
"  School  closes  three  weeks  earlier,  and  those  kid 
Scouts  take  to  the  woods.  What  a  fool  idea!  I 
suppose  there  will  be  a  lot  in  the  papers  about  it, 
and  they'll  think  they're  more  important  than 
ever.    It  makes  me  sick." 

Ted  Patrick  rubbed  his  fraternity  pin  thought- 
fully. "  Say,  Nellie,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  we 
can't  have  those  kids  put  it  over  on  us  all  the 
time.    We'll  be " 

"  How  can  we  help  it?  "  interrupted  "  Nellie," 
scowling  at  the  sidewalk.    "  If  they  want  to  be 
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roughnecks,  let  them  go  ahead.  How  can  we 
stop  them? " 

"  We  can't  stop  them,"  replied  Ted,  "  but  we 
can  go  them  one  better." 

"  How  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  plan,"  whispered  Ted.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  whisper,  for  nobody  was 
within  hearing,  but  Ted  seemed  to  think  that  he 
would  sound  more  impressive.  "  Let's  us  frat 
men  get  together  and  spend  those  three  weeks 
in  the  woods  too.  There's  an  old  lumber  camp 
in  fine  condition  on  the  north  shore  of  that  lake. 
We  could  sort  of  fix  it  up  like  a  frat  house." 

"  Say,  that  sounds  good!  "  exclaimed  *'  Nellie." 
"  We'd  sure  make  a  hit." 

"  Yes,  and  we  could  have  a  pretty  good  time 
too.  We  could  take  a  couple  of  mandolins  and 
lots  of  grub  and  things." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  "  Nellie." 

"  You're  too  fat  to  do  much  thinking,"  replied 
Ted,  with  a  laugh  that  was  meant  to  be  good- 
natured. 

The  fat  boy  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  his  face 
became  redder  than  ever.  A  moment  later  they 
walked  slowly  do\vn  the  street,  discussing  Ted's 
plan  in  low  voices. 
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As  Bob  hurried  toward  home  his  thoughts 
were  divided  between  the  parade  and  the  old 
fishing  cabin  at  Glen  Gray.  The  more  he  thought 
about  a  vacation  in  the  winter  woods,  the  more  he 
liked  the  idea.  He  recalled  with  pleasure  the 
beautiful  country  at  Glen  Gray — woods  and 
mountains,  and  tiny  streams  that  flowed  into  the 
broad  lake.  What  a  fine  opportunity  to  try  out 
his  new  skiis  and  master  the  art  of  snowshoeing! 
There  would  doubtless  be  good  skating,  and  per- 
haps fishing  through  holes  in  the  ice. 

"  Yes,  Joe  Miller,"  he  said  to  himself,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  habit,  "  it  all  looks  good  to  me. 
And  I'm  sure  all  the  other  Scouts  will  jimip  at 
the  chance." 

During  the  rest  of  the  way  home  he  could 
scarcely  keep  from  shouting;  and  when  he  entered 
his  house,  his  mother  had  to  caution  him  not  to 
whistle  so  shrilly. 


CHAPTER  II 

AN  IMPORTANT  MEETING 

During  the  next  few  days  Bob  found  it  very 
difficult  to  study.  In  his  classes  he  would  catch 
himself  gazing  out  of  the  window,  thinking  of 
Glen  Gray  and  the  lake.  The  news  that  school 
was  to  close  three  weeks  earlier  had  spread 
rapidly.  Some  of  the  Scouts  were  not  so  enthu- 
siastic as  they  might  have  been,  however. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  all  that  time  on  our 
hands?"  asked  Reddy  McTurk  one  afternoon. 
"  Come  on.  Bob,  you're  the  boy  who  has  the  big 
ideas.  Tell  us  what  we  can  all  do  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun." 

Bob  glanced  at  Fred,  who  slowly  winked  one 
eye.  Arthur  Eggleston,  whose  nickname.  The 
Egg,  had  stuck  to  him  ever  since  he  had  once 
allowed  his  head  to  be  shaved,  looked  at  Bob  sus- 
piciously. 

"  I  think  Bob  has  an  idea  already,"  he  said. 
"  And  Fred  knows  what  it  is  too." 

19 
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**  The  Egg's  a  detective,"  remarked  Fred. 
"  See  how  his  ears  stick  out;  nothing  gets  by 
him." 

The  Egg  made  a  wry  face.  "  I  wish  you  fel- 
lows would  stoi?  makin'  fun  of  me,"  he  com- 
plained, trying  to  look  severe.  "  Aw,  tell  us, 
won't  you,  Bobbie? " 

"  Wait  till  Friday  night,"  replied  Bob,  mys- 
teriously. And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  the 
Egg  could  get. 

The  next  few  days  dragged  slowly.  Then 
came  Fridaj^  and  shortly  after  supper  the  Scouts 
of  No.  1  Troop  assembled  for  their  weekly  meet- 
ing. 

The  meeting  place  was  an  upper  room  in  the 
old  fire-house  on  INIain  Street  that  noAv  served  as 
a  branch  library.  Through  Mr.  McGregor,  who 
had  resigned  as  Scout  Commissioner  to  take  up 
the  more  active  duties  of  Scoutmaster,  the  boys 
were  able  to  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  an 
hour  every  Friday  night. 

At  one  end  a  stairway  on  the  outside  led  up 
to  the  only  window  in  the  place;  but  the  lack  of 
light  did  not  matter,  since  the  Scouts  used  the 
building  only  at  night. 

"  I  think  we  are  all  here,"  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
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glancing  at  his  watch.  "  The  meeting  will  now 
come  to  order." 

Immediately  the  buzz  of  voices  died  down  as 
the  Scouts  of  the  three  patrols  straightened  up  in 
their  seats.  For  several  moments  you  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop. 

"  The  scribe  will  please  call  the  roll,"  said  the 
Scoutmaster. 

Ralph  Maxon  stood  up  and  began  calling  the 
names  of  the  members  from  a  large  note-book. 
"  All  present,  sir,"  he  said  a  few  minutes  later, 
giving  the  salute. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  Very  good. 
Now  read  the  minutes,  please." 

In  a  loud,  clear  voice  Ralph  read  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  last  meet- 
ing; then  he  sat  down  and  opened  his  book  to  a 
new  page,  ready  to  take  notes  on  the  present 
meeting. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  "  before  we  con- 
sider any  new  business,  I  have  a  little  surprise 
for  you."  He  stepped  out  in  the  hall  and  a  few 
moments  later  returned  with  a  small  magic  lan- 
tern, a  sheet,  and  a  box  of  slides. 

"  Oh,  boy!  "  exclaimed  the  Egg.    "  Movies!  " 

At  that  everybody  laughed.    "  The  detective 
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is  at  work  again,"  said  Reddy  McTurk  in  a  stage 
whisper. 

"  Eggie  is  half  right  this  time,"  said  Tommy- 
Fielder.    **  These  are  moveless  movies." 

The  Egg  looked  crestfallen  and  wished  he  had 
not  spoken  so  soon. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  spread  the  sheet 
on  the  wall  and  light  the  lantern  and  focus  it. 
Mr.  McGregor  acted  as  operator. 

When  the  first  view  was  thrown  on  the  screen, 
there  was  a  gasp  of  surprise  from  nearly  every 
boy.  "Why — why!"  exclaimed  Bob,  "there's 
our  last  summer's  camp  at  Glen  Gray." 

"  I  knew  this  would  be  a  surprise,"  said  the 
Scoutmaster  with  a  chuckle.  "  Last  summer  I 
took  a  few  pictures  at  camp  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  them  made  into  slides." 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  the  boj^s  sat  and 
watched  the  various  familiar  scenes  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  screen. 

"  Gosh !  I  wish  summer  were  here,"  said 
Ralph  Maxon  after  the  last  slide  had  been  shown. 

"  So  do  I ! "  exclaimed  a  dozen  others. 

Fred  glanced  at  Bob  when  the  light  had  been 
turned  on  again.  "  Do  you  suppose  Mr,  Mc- 
Gregor showed  those  pictures  because " 
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But  his  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the  voice 
of  the  Scoutmaster.  "  Is  there  any  new  business 
to  be  taken  up? "  he  asked. 

Fred  nudged  Bob,  who  jumped  quickly  to  his 
feet. 

"  You  have  the  floor,  Scout  Hanson,"  said  Mr. 
McGregor. 

Bob  cleared  his  throat  and  then  hesitated.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  gather  his 
thoughts.  Then  all  at  once  he  knew  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say. 

"  As  you  fellows  know,"  he  began,  "  there'll 
be  a  three  weeks'  vacation  before  Christmas.  It's 
now  almost  Thanksgiving  and  a  lot  of  the  boys 
have  been  wondering  how  we  ought  to  spend 
those  three  weeks.  How  would  it  be  to  go  up  to 
Glen  Gray  and  stay  at  Indian  Cabin?  " 

Nobody  spoke,  and  Bob  continued,  "  I  move 
that  we  spend  three  weeks  before  Christmas  up 
at  Glen  Gray." 

"  I  second  the  motion,"  cried  Fred. 

"  Before  we  vote  on  it,"  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
*'  I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  the  matter.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  plan,  Scout  Fielder?  " 

"  I  don't  know  of  a  better  one,"  replied 
Tommy  promptly. 
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For  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  there  were 
various  sorts  of  questions  and  opinions.  All  of 
the  boys  were  enthusiastic  about  going,  but  a  few 
Avere  not  sure  that  the  plan  was  practical. 
Dimples  Davis  was  a  little  afraid  that  the  old 
cabin  would  be  too  cold;  and  Arthur  Riggs  was 
not  sure  whether  his  aunts  would  allow  him  to 
go  away  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  INIcGregor  took  up  each  question  in  turn, 
and  after  the  boys  had  discussed  it,  gave  his  own 
opinion.  "  I  don't  want  to  influence  you  against 
your  wishes,"  he  said,  "  but  if  it  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  permission,  I  think  I  can  arrange 
for  that.  The  cabin  probably  will  be  cold  at 
first,  but  it  has  a  huge  fireplace,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  wood  to  burn.  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  on  the  matter  now." 

At  a  sign  from  the  Scoutmaster,  Ralph  Maxon 
distributed  slips  of  paper  to  all  the  Scouts,  and 
the  vote  was  taken.  Then  Ralph  collected  the 
slips  and  counted  them.  There  was  scarcely  a 
whisper  as  the  boys  waited  eagerly  to  hear  the 
result. 

"  Twenty-four  have  voted  '  Yes,'  "  announced 
Ralph  a  few  minutes  later,  "  and  nobody  has 
voted  '  No.' " 
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"  Unanimous !  "  exclaimed  Fred. 

At  that  moment  Bob  happened  to  glance  up 
at  the  window  in  the  end  of  the  building;  to  his 
surprise  he  saw  somebody  peering  through  the 
glass.  Instantly  the  face  was  withdrawn.  For 
a  moment  Bob  was  startled.  Who  could  it  be 
and  what  was  his  business?  Perhaps  it  was  only 
an  inquisitive  youngster.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
dismissing  the  incident,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  find  out.  Excus- 
ing himself  from  the  meeting,  he  hurried  to  the 
door  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  two  fig- 
ures running  down  the  street.  He  noticed  that 
one  was  very  stout  and  the  other  tall  and 
slim. 

"  Nellie  Paynter  and  Ted  Patrick,"  said  Bob 
to  himself.  "  I'll  bet  a  doughnut  that's  who  it 
was;  I  wonder  what  they  were  doing  spying  on 
our  meeting?  They  don't  usually  have  anything 
to  do  with  us  Scouts." 

When  the  two  figures  turned  a  corner,  they 
stopped.  "  Well,  Ted,  the  kids  are  going  up  to 
their  Glen  Gray,  all  right,"  said  the  stout  boy. 

"  Sh-h,"  cautioned  the  other,  putting  his  finger 
to  his  lips.  Then  in  a  whisper  he  said,  "  We'll 
beat  them  to  it,  Nellie.    We'll  show  them  that 
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we  know  a  few  things  about  camping  too."  Then 
they  hurried  along  the  street  in  the  darkness. 

Bob  mentioned  the  incident  to  Fred  when  he 
returned  to  his  seat;  but  Fred  had  no  explana- 
tion to  offer.  "  They're  probably  just  curious," 
he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bob  doubtfully.  "  I 
think  it's  something  deeper  than  that.  I'm 
puzzled  about  it." 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  rising, 
"  we've  taken  up  most  of  our  time.  I'll  appoint 
Scout  Hanson  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments about  going.  He  can  pick  three  men  to 
serve  on  the  committee  with  him.  Then  we'U 
close  the  meeting." 

Bob  quickly  chose  Fred,  Reddy  and  the  Egg. 

The  Scoutmaster  nodded  first  to  Tommy 
Fielder  and  then  to  Fred.  Tommy  picked  up 
the  flag  that  lay  furled  on  its  staff  against  the 
wall,  unfurled  it  and  raised  it  aloft;  Fred  put 
his  bugle  to  his  lips  and  played  the  opening  notes 
of  "  Retreat."  Every  Scout  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  stood  at  attention,  facing  the  flag.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor stood  fixed  like  a  statue  at  the  front  of 
the  room  with  his  eyes  on  Tommy  Fielder.  As 
soon  as  Fred  had  finished  playing  "  Retreat,"  he 
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took  a  deep  breath,  and  an  instant  later  the  sharp, 
clear  notes  of  "  To  the  Colors  "  filled  the  room. 
Up  came  every  hand  in  salute  and  remained  there 
till  the  close  of  the  call. 

Then  with  many  a  laugh  and  good-natured 
jibe  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  boys  left  the 
old  fire-house  and  started  for  home. 

Bob  and  Fred  walked  as  far  as  the  high  school 
together. 

"  It  was  pretty  clever  of  Mr.  McGregor  to 
show  those  pictures  of  Glen  Gray,"  remarked 
Fred.  "The  boys  liked  them;  and  now  every- 
body wants  to  go  back." 

*'  It  made  me  think  of  the  good  old  days  last 
summer  when  I  was  a  Tenderfoot,"  said  Bob. 

"  Now  you're  a  patrol  leader,"  said  Fred. 

"  And  so  are  you,"  replied  Bob  with  a  laugh. 
"  And  Reddy  McTurk  also." 

"  Well,  good-night.  Bob,"  said  Fred.  "  I  have 
to  leave  you  here.    See  you  in  the  morning." 

Bob  reviewed  the  events  that  had  taken  place 
at  the  meeting  while  he  walked  briskly  toward 
home.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the  entire  troop 
would  go  to  Glen  Gray;  and  he  planned  the 
things  he  should  do  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
trip.    It  was  nearly  twenty  miles  out  to  the  glen 
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— too  far  for  one  day's  hike,  considering  the 
necessary  equipment.  They  might  hire  a  couple 
of  carts  from  Mr.  Callahan,  however,  and  make 
the  trip  in  two  days.  That  would  doubtless  be 
the  best  plan;  it  would  be  good  fun  to  hike  in 
the  bracing  air. 

"  I'll  see  Mr.  Callahan  about  those  carts  first 
thing  to-morrow,"  said  Bob  to  himself  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  house.  "  Now  for  bed 
and  lots  of  sleep." 


CHAPTER  III 

OFF  FOR  CAMP 

Bob  suddenly  found  a  great  many  things  to 
occupy  his  mind.  Every  afternoon  he  spent  a 
few  minutes  with  Mr.  JNIcGregor,  who  had  a  law 
office  doA\Ti-town.  Together  they  would  go  over 
the  plans  for  the  trip  and  discuss  the  arrange- 
ments that  Bob  had  made. 

"  You've  done  fine  so  far,"  said  the  Scout- 
master one  afternoon.  "  You've  arranged  with 
Mr.  Callahan  about  the  two  carts  and  with  Mr. 
Billings,  the  grocer,  about  the  food.  That's  the 
most  important  thing.  Yesterday  I  saw  the 
families  of  those  boys  who  seemed  doubtful  about 
going.  They  were  quite  willing  when  I  explained 
things  in  detail.  Miss  Riggs  seemed  very  glad 
that  Arthur  would  have  something  to  occupy  his 
mind." 

"  That's  fine! "  said  Bob.  "  I'd  hate  to  have 
any  of  the  fellows  remain  in  town." 

"  Now,"  continued  INIr.  McGregor,  "  I  think 
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you  had  better  check  up  and  see  that  every  boy 
has  his  full  equipment  and  enough  warm  cloth- 
mg. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  do  that  this  afternoon,"  replied 
Bob.  As  he  hurried  along  Main  Street  a  few 
minutes  later  he  made  note  of  his  remaining 
duties.  He  was  glad  that  the  Scoutmaster  had 
chosen  him  for  this  work,  for  he  liked  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

December  third  came  at  last  and  school  closed 
for  three  weeks — three  weeks  that  were  to  be 
full  of  interesting  and  exciting  events  for  the 
Scouts — as  well  as  for  some  other  boys.  That 
evening — Friday — the  Scouts  held  another  meet- 
ing in  the  old  fire-house.  It  was  all  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor could  do  to  keep  them  from  singing  and 
shouting,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm.  Finally 
the  last  details  of  the  preparations  were  arranged, 
and  with  a  loud  cheer  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Few  of  the  boys  slept  much  that  night. 

The  next  day  dawned  clear  and  remarkably 
mild  for  December.  The  troop  assembled  at 
seven  o'clock  in  front  of  the  fire-house,  every  boy 
in  full  equipment.  Drawn  up  close  to  the  curb 
were  two  of  Mr.  Callahan's  largest  two-wheeled 
carts  piled  high  with  blankets,  extra  clothing, 
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skiis,  ice  skates,  snowshoes,  cooking  utensils  and 
numerous  smaller  articles.  Attached  to  each  cart 
was  a  long  rope  with  loops  for  eight  boys.  Mr. 
McGregor  divided  the  troop  into  groups  of  eight; 
thus  one  group  would  walk  ahead  while  the  other 
two  followed  with  the  carts. 

"  We  ought  to  get  as  far  as  this  little  farm  by 
four  o'clock,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  glancing  at 
his  map.  "  I  have  arranged  with  the  farmer  for 
shelter  there  in  case  it  storms.  And  the  next 
day  we  ought  to  reach  Indian  Cabin.  I'm  glad, 
we  have  such  good  weather.    Now,  let's  go !  " 

"  We're  off! "  cried  the  Egg,  giving  a  vigor- 
ous tug  at  one  of  the  ropes. 

"  Hurrah !  for  Glen  Gray  and  Indian  Cabin," 
cried  several  boys  in  one  breath. 

The  ropes  tightened  as  the  Scouts  stepped  for- 
ward, and  the  two  carts  rattled  and  squeaked  as 
they  jolted  over  the  uneven  street.  Bob  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  train,  followed  by  Fred  Ash- 
leigh,  Reddy  McTurk,  Ralph  klaxon,  Tommy 
Fielder  and  Harold  Hall.  Their  turn  at  one 
of  the  carts  would  come  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour. 

The  morning  was  indeed  beautiful,  with  just 
enough  frost  in  the  air  to  make  hiking  a  pleasure. 
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As  they  cleared  the  last  house  in  the  village,  the 
sun  broke  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and  lighted 
up  the  countryside. 

"  Let's  have  a  song,"  suggested  Mr.  SIc- 
Gregor.  "  It  will  make  the  carts  easier  to  pull. 
Come  on — We've  heard  the  call  of  the  woods 
again " 

Twenty-four  clear  voices  took  up  the  lively 
strains  of  the  favorite  troop  song — 

"We've  heard  the  call  of  the  woods  again, 
And  we're  off  with  a  laugh  and  a  whoop; 
The  day  is  bright  and  our  hearts  are  light — 
We're  the  Scouts  of  Cedarville  Troop!" 

Again  and  again  they  sang  it,  and  Bob  was 
thrilled  with  the  enthusiasm  they  put  into  it.  He 
had  ^vorked  hard  in  preparing  for  the  trip  and 
he  knew  that  the  Scoutmaster  was  well  pleased 
with  the  able  way  in  which  he  had  handled  things. 

For  the  first  half  hour  the  boys  followed  the 
main  road  out  of  the  village ;  then  they  cut  across 
a  broad,  open  field  and  struck  a  narrow  country 
road  that  led  through  a  thick  pine  woods. 

"  What  a  dull  gloomy  place  this  is!  "  exclaimed 
Reddy  jMcTurk. 

"  It  isn't  dull,  if  you  are  able  to  pick  out  the 
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interesting  things,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  By 
the  way,  how  about  a  game  of  Far  and  Near? " 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  played  it,"  said 
Bob.    "What  is  it  like?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  mighty  good  Scout  game,  and 
this  is  a  fine  place  to  play  it."  Mr.  McGregor 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  beans.  "  The 
game  will  last  fifteen  minutes,"  he  said.  "  Every 
time  a  boy  sees  a  wild  animal  of  any  kind  he  gets 
one  bean ;  if  he  sees  a  dead  tree,  he  gets  two  beans ; 
and  if  he  sees  a  white  birch,  he  gets  three.  That 
will  be  enough  objects  to  start  with.  You  see,  the 
idea  of  the  game  is  to  develop  your  powers  of 
observation.    Now,  let's  begin." 

"  This  ought  to  be  good  fun,"  said  Bob,  look- 
ing about  him  carefully. 

"Dead  tree!"  cried  Fred  suddenly,  pointing 
to  a  tall  pine  at  the  left  of  the  road. 

Mr.  McGregor  handed  him  two  beans. 

"There's  a  squirrel!"  exclaimed  Bob  a  mo- 
ment later.    "  That  gives  me  one  bean." 

But  dead  trees  and  animals  of  any  sort  were 
scarce,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  white  birches 
at  all;  the  Scoutmaster  had  chosen  his  objects 
wisely.  The  boys  continued  to  peer  into  the 
woods  for  several  minutes  as  they  hiked  along. 
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Fred  saw  a  chipmunk  running  on  the  top  rail  of 
a  fence,  and  a  moment  later  he  spied  another  dead 
tree.  Ralph  Maxon  saw  a  field-mouse,  and  Bob 
saw  a  dead  tree  that  had  escaped  Fred's  sharp 
eyes. 

"  Five  minutes  more  to  play,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor. "  Fred  has  five  beans  and  Bob  has 
three." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  roimded  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  road,  and  Bob  gave  a  shout.  "  White 
birch !  "  he  exclaimed. 

*'  Six  to  five,"  said  Ralph  Maxon  who  had 
about  given  up  all  hope  of  winning. 

And  so  the  game  ended,  and  Fred,  like  a  good 
sport,  congratulated  his  friend. 

"  Time  to  call  a  halt,"  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
glancing  at  his  watch. 

Bob  and  the  other  five  boys,  who  had  been 
leading  the  hike,  now  relieved  the  team  on  the 
first  cart.  After  a  brief  rest  they  took  up  the 
march  again.  At  noon  they  stopped  for  an  hour 
to  eat  a  lunch  consisting  of  sandwiches  and  cold 
salmon. 

"  Gosh!  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  Egg,  grinning 
with  a  mouthful  of  ham  sandwich. 

Ralph  Maxon  grunted  like  a  pig.    "  It*s  the 
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hard  work,  Eggie,"  he  said.  *'  You're  not  used 
to  it." 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  troop 
struck  the  main  road  again.  They  had  not  fol- 
lowed it  very  far  when  a  machine  passed  them 
from  behind.  In  it  were  Ted  Patrick  and  "  Nel- 
lie "  Paynter,  with  four  other  boys  whom  neither 
Bob  nor  Fred  could  recognize.  Ted  looked  back 
and  grinned,  and  one  of  the  other  boys  waved  his 
hand. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  they  are  going? " 
asked  Tommy  Fielder. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bob.  "  There  seemed 
to  be  some  sort  of  luggage  in  the  back  of  the 
car." 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  "  here's 
where  we  stop  for  the  night." 

On  the  right  of  the  road  stood  a  small  farm- 
house at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  was  covered  thickly 
with  pine  trees.  Mr.  McGregor  walked  over  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house.,  and  the  farmer 
let  him  in.  Meanwhile  the  boys  rested  along  the 
roadside. 

When  Mr.  McGregor  returned  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  called  them  about  him.  "  I  have  just 
talked  with  the  farmer,"  he  said,  "  and  he  tells 
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me  that  his  big  barn  is  at  our  disposal  for  the 
night.  He  also  said  we  might  camp  in  his  woods 
up  there  on  the  hill,  if  we  liked.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  use  the 
woods,"  suggested  Fred.  "  We  could  then  apply 
some  of  our  woodcraft." 

"  Yes,  we  could  do  that,"  agreed  the  Scout- 
master; "  it  isn't  so  very  cold,  and  the  sky 
is  clear.    A  lean-to  ought  to  be  warm  enough." 

The  boys  immediately  set  to  work  pulling  the 
carts  across  the  field  and  up  the  gentle  slope. 
Since  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  they  chose 
the  southern  side  for  their  camp.  The  business 
of  preparing  for  the  night  was  swift  and  efficient. 

Bob's  patrol,  assisted  by  Fred's,  began  cutting 
pine  branches  for  the  lean-tos.  It  was  decided 
to  have  four  large  ones  close  together,  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangle.  Bob  selected  two  small  trees 
about  six  feet  apart,  each  with  a  branch  shooting 
out  nearly  four  feet  above  ground.  In  the 
crotches  that  these  branches  formed  he  and  Fred 
laid  a  stout  pole;  and  against  this,  they  placed 
five  lighter  poles  with  notches  cut  in  them  about 
a  foot  apart.  In  these  notches  they  placed  still 
lighter  poles.     The  structure  now  resembled  a 
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large  lattice  resting  slantwise  against  the  two 
trees,  like  one  side  of  a  shelter-tent.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  thatch  it  with  short  pine  branches. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  of  diligent  work,  they 
had  finished  the  other  three  lean-tos  and  piled 
some  of  the  loose  equipment  about  the  sides. 

"  It  begins  to  look  like  a  real  camp  now,"  said 
Fred. 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  agreed  Mr.  McGregor.  "  And 
we'll  all  sleep  as  warm  as  toast  to-night  with  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space." 

Meanwhile,  Reddy  JNIcTurk's  patrol  had  been 
busy  preparing  supper.  There  were  baked  beans, 
bread,  jam  and  cocoa. 

"Say,  those  beans  smell  good!"  exclaimed 
the  Egg.  '*  I  feel  as  though  I  could  eat  a  thou- 
sand." 

"  Well,  supper's  about  ready,  I  guess,"  said 
Mr.  INIcGregor. 

Fred  blew  mess  call,  and  the  boys  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  stone  fireplace.  Reddy  filled  the 
plates  and  cups  with  generous  helpings.  In  the 
open  space  between  the  lean-tos  the  boj^s  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  smooth  pine  needles.  And 
as  they  ate,  the  stars  came  out  and  shone  bright 
and  clear  in  the  winter  sky.     The  wind  swayed 
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the  tops  of  the  pine  trees,  and  the  light  from  the 
camp-fire  sent  the  shadows  dancing  through  the 
woods  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

"Could  anything  be  better  than  thisl"  ex- 
claimed Bob  suddenly. 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of,"  replied  Fred 
with  conviction.  "  Compare  this  with  a  stuffy 
old  bedroom  in  the  city." 

For  some  time  after  darkness  had  set  in,  the 
boys  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  talking,  and  telling 
stories.  At  last  somebody  suggested  bed,  and 
they  went  to  the  carts  for  their  blankets. 

"  To-morrow  night  at  this  time  we'll  be  at 
Indian  Cabin,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  as  he  tossed 
a  fresh  log  on  the  fire. 

Wrapped  snugly  within  heavy  blankets  and 
covered  with  warm  mackinaws  and  overcoats,  the 
boys  lay  down  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  beneath 
the  fragrant  lean-tos.  Bob  lay  awake  for  a  few 
minutes,  thinking  of  the  things  that  had  hap- 
pened since  he  left  the  village.  But  the  cool, 
fresh  wind  and  the  murmuring  of  the  pine  trees 
were  too  much  for  him.    Soon  he  was  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  ly 

AT  INDIAN  CABIN 

The  morning  sun  was  already  shining  between 
the  trunks  of  the  pine  trees  when  Bob  poked  his 
head  out  from  beneath  his  blanket.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  rolled  over  to  look  for  Fred,  but 
Fred's  blankets  were  empty. 

"Gosh!  I  wonder  what's  become  of  him?" 
he  muttered. 

At  that  moment  the  strident  notes  of  a  bugle 
rang  out  on  the  frosty  air,  and  Bob  laughed. 
"  Good  old  Fred  beat  me  up." 

It  took  Bob  but  a  few  minutes  to  dress,  for  he 
had  removed  only  part  of  his  clothing.  As  he 
crawled  out  of  the  lean-to  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  most  of  the  boys  were  already  up. 

"  Good-morning,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  farmhouse. 
"  There's  a  pump  and  plenty  of  water  down  be- 
low. A  good  wash,  breakfast,  and  then  we'll  get 
started." 
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Bob  thought  breakfast  had  never  tasted  so 
good  as  it  did  that  morning.  The  air  was  chilly, 
but  the  oatmeal  and  the  steaming  cocoa  made 
him  feel  warm  and  comfortable. 

"  Those  cooks  sure  laiew  what  I  liked  when 
they  made  this  oatmeal,"  said  the  Egg  as  he 
finished  his  third  helping.  "  Eating  oatmeal  is 
what  I  do  best." 

"  Good  oatmeal  and  a  bad  Egg,"  said  Fred 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  don't  think  they  go  together 
very  well." 

But  the  Egg  was  too  busy  to  make  a  repty. 

By  eight  o'clock  breakfast  was  over,  and  the 
boys  washed  and  packed  their  mess  kits.  Then 
each  boy  rolled  his  blankets  and  placed  them  on 
the  carts.  The  lean-tos  were  dismantled,  the 
grounds  about  the  camp  policed,  and  the  troop 
continued  its  march.  As  the  carts  rolled  past 
the  farmhouse  out  on  the  road,  the  farmer  waved 
good-bye  from  the  door  of  his  barn. 

"  Take  good  care  of  yourselves,  boys,"  he 
shouted.  "  And  hang  on  to  all  your  blankets  be- 
cause you're  goin'  to  have  some  purty  cold 
weather  up  there  where  you're  goin'  or  I  miss  my 
guess." 

The  weather  continued  mild  during  the  morn- 
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ing,  but  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  dis- 
appeared behind  a  heavy  cloud  and  a  cold  wind 
swept  over  the  hills.  The  Scouts  bent  forward 
as  they  hiked  along  in  the  face  of  it.  At  three 
o'clock  Bob  spied  the  lake  from  the  top  of  a  hill. 

"There's  the  lake!"  he  cried.  Fred  joined 
him,  and  together  they  stood  watching  it. 

"  Remember  last  summer?  "  said  Fred. 

"  You  bet  I  do,"  replied  Bob.  "  The  sight  of 
that  lake  and  Glen  Gray  off  there  to  the  right 
bring  everything  back  to  me.  There  seems  to  be 
a  little  ice  on  the  lake;  I  hope  it's  thick  enough 
to  skate  on." 

Less  than  an  hour  later  the  Scouts  hauled  the 
two  carts  over  the  narrow  winding  path  that  led 
to  Indian  Cabin.  It  was  hard  work,  especially 
coming  at  the  end  of  the  day's  hike;  but  not  a 
single  boy  complained. 

*'  I  hope  nobody  has  stolen  the  old  shack,"  said 
the  Egg,  trying  to  look  worried.  "I'd  hate  to 
turn  back  now." 

"  Don't  fret,  Eggie,"  said  Tommy  Fielder.  "  I 
see  it  between  those  two  pines." 

There  it  stood  indeed — exactly  as  it  had  stood 
for  years  and  years.  Indian  Cabin  had  evidently 
been  built  for  use  as  a  hunting  and  fishing  shack; 
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but  just  when  it  was  built  nobody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood could  saj^  Old  men  remembered  visit- 
ing it  when  they  were  boys.  In  those  days  a 
Delaware  Indian  named  Eagle  Claw  had  lived 
there  alone,  and  for  that  reason  everybody  re- 
ferred to  the  old  shack  as  Indian  Cabin.  That 
Eagle  Claw  had  built  it  is  doubtful,  but  whoever 
did  build  it  had  done  his  work  well:  the  heavy 
logs  on  the  sides  and  roof,  though  well  weather- 
worn, were  still  sound. 

Mi.  McGregor  gathered  the  three  patrol  lead- 
ers about  him  and  assigned  the  work  of  getting 
settled.  Each  boy  would  therefore  know  just 
what  to  do,  and  the  work  would  be  accomplished 
much  sooner  than  if  everybody  worked  haphaz- 
ard ;  the  Scoutmaster  believed  in  organization  and 
teamwork  whenever  possible.  This  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  way  the  Scouts  did  things;  and 
it  was  the  chief  reason  why  they  usually  did 
things  well. 

"  Now  the  most  important  item  is  supper," 
said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  We've  had  a  strenuous 
day.  I'll  assign  you,  Bob,  and  your  patrol  to 
see  that  we  are  well  fed.  Fred's  patrol  will  clean 
up  the  cabin  and  make  it  fit  to  live  in.  Reddy 
McTurk  will  provide  us  with  fire-wood.    We'll 
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need  a  lot  of  it  too,  for  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  farmer  that  we  are  going  to  get  some  pretty 
cold  weather.    That  wind  feels  like  snow." 

"  Red  Fox  Patrol,  this  way  I  "  shouted  Fred. 

"  Wildcat  Patrol,  over  here!  "  cried  Reddy. 

As  soon  as  Fred  and  Reddy  had  outlined  the 
work,  the  boys  went  at  it  with  a  will ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  sharp  ring  of  axes  could  be 
heard  from  the  woods,  mingled  with  short  bursts 
of  song  and  laughter  from  the  interior  of  the 
cabin. 

Bob  was  about  to  start  on  his  assignment  when 
the  Scoutmaster  called  him  aside. 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  plan  this  meal 
all  by  yourself.  Remember,  the  boys  will  be  as 
hungry  as  bears;  so  above  all  have  enough.  To- 
morrow we'll  be  able  to  set  up  our  kitchen  inside 
that  little  shed  which  joins  on  the  cabin." 

"  This  will  have  to  be  an  outdoor  meal,  then," 
said  Bob. 

"  Yes,  because  the  cabin  needs  a  thorough 
cleaning  first.  Can  you  prepare  a  good,  tasty 
supper? " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can,"  replied  Bob,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor smiled  at  his  confident  tone. 

"  All  you  members  of  Beaver  Patrol,  over  this 
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way,"  said  Bob.  The  boys  had  chosen  the  name 
Beaver  for  their  patrol  because  of  the  well- 
known  industry  of  the  little  animal. 

When  the  seven  members  had  gathered  about 
their  leader,  Bob  explained  what  he  wanted  of 
them.  In  a  few  minutes  everybody  was  in  the 
midst  of  preparations. 

Arthur  Riggs  and  Ralph  Maxon  constructed 
the  fireplace.  First  they  dug  a  narrow  trench; 
then  they  rolled  two  huge  logs  on  each  side  of  it. 
In  the  trench  they  built  a  fire  with  wood  that  two 
other  members  had  gathered.  Meanwhile  the 
Egg  was  busy  with  Bob  getting  the  food  and 
cooking  utensils  from  one  of  the  carts.  There 
was  plenty  of  water,  for  the  lake  had  only  a  thin 
covering  of  ice,  and  there  were  several  air-holes 
along  the  shore. 

"You're  the  chef,  Bob,"  said  the  Egg. 
"  Have  you  decided  on  the  menu?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Bob,  for  while  the  other 
boys  were  busy,  he  had  been  planning.  "  How 
about  some  flapjacks  and  bacon,  hunter's  stew 
and  a  little  steaming  hot  cocoa  to  wash  it  down?  " 

*'  Gee!  That  sounds  good,"  exclaimed  the 
Egg,  smacking  his  lips.  "  I'm  an  expert  at  mak- 
ing flapjacks  too." 
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"  We'll  start  the  stew  first,"  said  Bob.  "  I'm 
glad  we  brought  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  meat." 

He  poured  a  quantity  of  water  into  a  huge 
kettle  and,  with  the  help  of  Ralph  Maxon,  set 
it  over  the  fire.  Then  he  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  sliced  some  turnips  and  peeled  several 
onions.  When  the  water  began  to  boil,  he  put  in 
the  meat  and  vegetables,  together  with  three  cans 
of  tomatoes.  Then  he  added  flour  for  thicken- 
ing and  salt  and  pepper  for  seasoning. 

"  You're  some  cook.  Bob,"  said  the  Egg  in 
admiration.  "  Hunter's  stew  is  great  after  a 
day's  hike." 

"  The  longer  that  simmers  the  better,"  said 
Bob.    "  Now  for  the  flapjacks." 

He  took  a  quantity  of  self -rising  flour  and 
mixed  a  smooth  batter  with  water  and  condensed 
milk  and  several  small  cups  of  sugar.  The  Egg, 
meanwhile,  had  greased  two  large  griddles  with 
bacon  rind  and  placed  them  over  the  fire. 

"  Are  the  griddles  hot?  "  asked  Bob. 

*'  Just  right,"  replied  the  Egg. 

"  Let's  go,  then." 

Bob  poured  a  little  of  his  batter  on  the  griddles, 
which  were  large  enough  to  hold  four  good-sized 
cakes.     For  several  moments  he  watched  the 
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little  bubbles  form  in  each  cake,  increase  in  size, 
and  then  collapse.  After  a  few  moments  he  in- 
serted a  broad  knife  beneath  one  of  the  cakes, 
lifted  it  quickly  and  deftly,  and  turned  the  cake 
over.  He  did  the  same  with  the  others;  and  a 
little  later  he  piled  four  thick,  brown  flapjacks 
on  a  pan  at  one  side  of  the  fire.  It  was  good  fun 
and  Bob  enjoyed  it. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  a  number  of  Scouts 
from  the  other  patrols  gathered  about  the  fire, 
tired  and  hungry,  and  as  usual  laughing  and 
joking. 

"  What's  the  Egg  domg  to  help  you.  Bob? " 
asked  Tommy  Fielder. 

"  He  greases  the  griddle  because  he  has  more 
muscle  than  brains,"  answered  somebody. 

"  Why  don't  you  let  him  turn  the  flapjacks?  " 
asked  Tommy. 

Bob  gravely  handed  the  Egg  his  knife. 
"  You  said  you  were  an  expert  at  making  flap- 
jacks, Eggie,"  he  reminded  him. 

The  Egg  was  reluctant  about  demonstrating 
with  so  many  others  round ;  but  he  could  not  very 
well  refuse.  So  he  took  the  knife  and  in  a  con- 
fident voice  said,  "  I'll  show  you  fellows  how  they 
do  it  in  the  old  country." 
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Everybody  held  his  breath  while  the  Egg  in- 
serted the  knife  beneath  the  largest  cake.  "  Why, 
there's  nothing  hard  about  it,"  he  said  loudly,  and 
with  a  grand  sweep  of  his  arm  tossed  the  cake 
into  the  air.  But  the  Egg's  eye  was  bad.  The 
cake  turned  over  nicely  enough,  but  in  coming 
down  it  struck  his  wrist,  wrapped  itself  round  it, 
and  then  slid  into  the  fire. 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  went  up  from  the 
Scouts,  and  the  Egg  quickly  handed  Bob  the 
knife. 

"  The  fire's  getting  low,"  he  said.  "  I'll  bring 
some  more  wood."  And  he  ran  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woods  while  the  others  laughed  louder 
than  ever. 

"  You'd  better  take  to  the  woods,"  shouted 
Tommy  Fielder. 

When  the  laughing  had  subsided.  Bob  an- 
nounced supper,  and  Fred  blew  mess  call. 

The  boys  ate  with  keen  appetites,  and  the 
praise  that  Bob  received  made  him  feel  almost 
like  a  hero.  Mr.  McGregor  pronounced  the  flap- 
jacks unusually  good  and  the  stew  better  than 
any  stew  he  had  ever  tasted. 

It  was  growing  dark  by  the  time  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  the  fire  was  put  out.    A  cold 
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wind  was  blowing  across  the  lake,  bending  the 
tops  of  the  pines  and  setting  up  an  incessant 
murmur. 

"  Fred's  patrol  has  done  a  good  job  on  the 
cabin,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  Let's  all  go  in 
and  see." 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  scoutmaster's  STORY 

Fred's  patrol  had  indeed  done  good  work  in 
putting  the  old  cabin  in  shape,  but  Fred  refused 
to  take  all  the  praise. 

"  Reddy's  Wildcats  gave  us  a  hand,"  he  said 
as  Bob  entered  the  doorway.  "  They  cut  all 
the  fir  boughs." 

"  But  credit  for  the  planning  goes  to  the  Red 
Foxes,"  said  Reddy. 

As  Bob  examined  the  interior  of  the  cabin  he 
was  surprised  that  the  Scouts  had  been  able,  in 
such  a  short  time,  to  make  it  so  comfortable-look- 
ing. 

"  We  applied  some  of  the  scoutcraft  we  studied 
last  summer,"  explained  Fred.  "  For  example, 
take  the  beds." 

Bob  looked  at  the  beds  that  had  been  built 
against  two  adjoining  walls.  The  Red  Foxes  had 
laid  two  rows  of  logs  about  four  feet  apart  par- 
allel with  the  walls;  at  right  angles  across  these 
they  had  placed  light  saplings,  which  they  had 
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latticed  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  lean-to. 
They  had  thatched  these  with  fir  branches  so  that 
the  thatch  sloped  toward  the  foot  of  the  beds  at 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Fred,  "  now  each  Scout 
has  a  separate  bed  that's  off  the  floor.  We  can 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  pine  needles  and  sleep 
like  so  many  bugs  in  a  rug." 

"Gosh!  doesn't  it  smell  good!"  exclaimed 
Bob. 

"  It  sure  does,"  agreed  Fred. 

The  old  cabin  had  but  a  single  square  room,  but 
it  was  large,  and  comfortable  even  for  twenty- 
four  boys  when  they  did  not  move  round.  The 
walls  were  rough,  heavy  logs  that  were  mortised 
together  at  the  ends;  and  the  cracks  had  been 
closed  with  clay  and  grass.  There  were  three 
windows,  two  on  the  front  looking  toward  the 
lake,  and  one  at  the  eastern  end.  Along  the 
southern  and  eastern  walls  were  the  bunks.  A 
huge  open  fireplace  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
western  wall,  and  at  the  left  of  it  a  door  opened 
into  a  small  low  addition  that  evidently  was  in- 
tended for  a  cook-shack  and  a  place  to  keep  fire- 
wood. 

"  Come  and  see  the  fireplace  we  fixed,"  said 
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Fred,  leading  the  way  to  the  cook-shack.  "  See, 
there's  a  stone  oven ;  it  was  already  there,  but  we 
cleaned  it  out  and  made  a  place  for  our  big  kettles 
and  our  griddles.  And  then  we  threw  an  old 
table  out  that  took  up  a  lot  of  room " 

"  Some  of  our  cooks  need  a  lot  of  room,  es- 
pecially when  they  make  flapjacks,"  interrupted 
Tommy  Fielder,  who  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment.  He  looked  straight  at  the  Egg  as  he 
said  it. 

"  Gosh !  I  suppose  I'll  never  hear  the  end  of 
that,"  said  the  Egg  ruefully. 

"  Never,"  replied  Tommy,  "  not  while  my 
memory  lasts.  I  can  close  my  eyes  now  and  see 
that  poor,  half-baked  flapjack  wrapping  itself 
affectionately  about  your  wrist.  But  you're  all 
right,  Eggie,  you  can  eat  flapjacks  even  if  you 
can't  cook  them." 

The  Egg  smiled  and  rubbed  his  stomach. 

"  Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  our  new 
home?"  asked  Mr.  ^IcGregor. 

"  Bully! "  exclaimed  Fred  and  Bob  together. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  I 
see  Reddy  McTurk  has  an  eye  to  comfort,"  he 
added,  glancing  toward  the  huge  fireplace  in  the 
large  room. 
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Reddy  was  loieeling  before  a  pile  of  kindling 
on  the  hearth.  He  took  a  deep  breath,  bent  over 
and  blew  with  all  his  strength.  Instantly  a  small 
tongue  of  flame  leaped  up  and  licked  the  pile  of 
dry  twigs.  Reddy  blew  agani,  and  the  twigs 
cracked  as  the  blaze  spread.  Soon  a  roaring  fire 
was  blazing  in  the  great  fireplace;  and  as  Reddy 
threw  on  a  log,  a  multitude  of  sparks  danced  up 
the  chimne}^  Outside  in  the  gathering  darkness 
the  Avind  howled  among  the  tree  tops  and  flung 
itself  against  the  windows  of  the  cabin. 

The  Scouts  gathered  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
and  talked  about  the  day's  hike  and  about  the 
cabin.  INIr.  INIcGregor  sat  on  a  cracker  box  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  flames. 

Bob  studied  the  face  of  the  Scoutmaster  as  he 
sat  there  in  silence.  Seldom  had  he  noticed  him 
in  a  serious  mood  for  such  a  long  time.  Bob 
knew  that  INIr.  IMcGregor  had  commanded  an 
infantry  battalion  overseas;  perhaps  now  he  was 
pondering  some  of  his  experiences.  Bob 
glanced  about  at  his  companions;  some  of  them 
were  yawning,  others  were  looking  silently  into 
the  fire.  It  occurred  to  Bob  that  a  story  would 
be  just  the  thing  to  wake  them  up.  It  was  an 
ideal  time  and  place  for  a  good  story. 
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"  Mr.  INIcGregor,"  he  said. 

The  Scoutmaster  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
"  Yes,  Bob." 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  fine  time  it  is  for  a 
story,"  continued  Bob,  rather  shyly.  "  I  was 
thinking  you  might  tell  us  something  of  your 
experiences  overseas.  You  never  have  mentioned 
it,  but  we  know  you  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  story!  "  exclaimed  several  boys. 

Mr.  McGregor  was  thoughtful  again  for  sev- 
eral moments.  Behind  him  the  shadows  from  the 
fire  danced  grotesquely  betAveen  the  rafters  of 
the  room  and  along  the  walls. 

At  last  he  spoke,  and  the  Scouts  leaned  for- 
ward attentively. 

"  The  little  incident  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about,"  he  said,  "  occurred  somewhere  north  of 
Chateau  Thierrj'^ — the  exact  place  doesn't  mat- 
ter. The  central  figin-e  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy,  and  his  name  was  Muller.  Indeed  onlj''  a 
few  years  ago  he  had  belonged  to  a  Scout  troop  in 
a  western  city.  He  was  one  of  my  battalion  run- 
ners. Nobody  liked  him,  especially  a  man  whom 
I'll  call  Samson.  This  man  said  that  ^luller  was 
a  shirker  and  a  coward.    In  fact,  he  told  him  so 
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one  day  to  his  face,  but  Muller  only  smiled  and 
then  walked  away.  Most  of  the  men  said  that 
Samson  was  right  after  that. 

"  Well,  shortly  after  we  went  into  the  line,  I 
sent  Samson  forward  with  a  message  to  one  of 
my  companies.  He  didn't  return  and  I  guessed 
that  he  had  either  got  lost  or  had  been  hit.  There 
was  a  good  bit  of  shelling.  So  I  called  Muller. 
'  Take  this  message  to  Co.  A,'  I  said,  '  as  quick 
as  you  can ! '  As  Muller  set  off,  I  called  after 
him,  *  If  you  can  find  Samson,  bring  him  back.' 

"  Muller  didn't  return,  so  I  sent  another  rmi- 
ner.  He  came  back  with  the  news  that  Muller 
had  delivered  his  message  to  Co.  A.  Where  had 
Muller  gone? " 

The  Scoutmaster  paused  and  looked  at  the 
eager  faces  of  his  listeners. 

"  Maybe  he  deserted,"  whispered  Tommy 
Fielder  to  Ralph  Maxon,  and  a  number  of  boys 
nodded  in  agreement. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  continued  Mr.  McGregor, 
"  and  I  learned  this  not  from  ISIuller  but  from 
Samson.  I  had  told  Muller  to  find  Samson  if  he 
could.  So,  although  he  disliked  the  man,  he 
started  out  to  find  him  after  he  had  delivered  his 
message.     And  he  did  find  him.     Samson  was 
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lying  wounded  on  an  exposed  crest.  Muller  saw 
him  and  crossed  a  narrow  valley  to  get  him.  And 
that  valley,  boys,  was  being  swept  by  machine 
gun  fire  and  torn  by  high  explosive  shells.  Mul- 
ler had  to  crawl,  foot  by  foot.  When  he  reached 
the  wounded  man  he  dragged  him  back  behind  a 
ridge.  Then  he  put  him  on  his  shoulder  and  car- 
ried him  all  the  way  to  battalion  headquarters." 

**  Did  he  get  a  croix  de  guerre?  "  asked  Reddy. 

"  No,  I  wanted  to  recommend  him  for  a  medal, 
but  he  said  he'd  be  mighty  sorry  to  get  a  medal 
for  doing  what  he  was  told  to  do,  and  I  respected 
his  wish." 

Mr.  McGregor  got  up  and  stretched  himself 
before  the  fire.  "  It's  time  for  bed,  I  think,"  he 
said. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  the  boys  were  busy 
with  their  blankets.  As  Bob  lay  in  his  bunk  he 
reflected  upon  the  story  that  the  Scoutmaster  had 
told.  The  tale  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  realized  that  what  Muller  had  done 
had  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  Scout  prin- 
ciples. He  could  not  help  wondering  whether  he 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  do  the  same  thing 
under  similar  conditions. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  RESCUE  IN  THE  FOREST 

It  was  now  the  fifth  day  since  the  troop  had 
left  home.  So  far  there  had  been  no  snow,  but 
the  wind  was  cold  and  the  sky  dull  gray. 

As  Bob  gazed  out  of  the  little  window  and 
across  the  lake,  a  fleecy  snowflake  floated  past  the 
glass,  then  another  and  another. 

"  Snow,  fellows!  "  he  shouted. 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Fred.  "  But  it's  only  a 
flurry;  the  flakes  are  too  big  for  a  real  storm." 

Fred  was  right.  There  was  a  violent  flurry 
for  about  ten  minutes,  then  it  stopped. 

"  Let's  take  a  spin  across  the  lake  and  back 
before  mess,"  said  Bob. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  gliding  side  by 
side  over  the  ice  in  the  face  of  the  wind.  They 
had  not  skated  far  when  Fred  pointed  to  a  soli- 
tary skater  far  over  near  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Who  is  that,  I  wonder?  "  he  asked. 
66 
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"  Maybe  it's  one  of  the  Scouts,"  suggested 
Bob,  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  No,  it  can't  be,"  replied  Fred.  "All  of  our 
bunch,  except  you  and  I,  are  back  at  the 
cabin." 

The  unknown  skater  was  circling  leisurely,  but 
suddenly  he  looked  up  and  spied  the  two  Scouts 
approaching  him.  Immediately  he  changed  his 
direction  and  started  for  the  shore.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  turned  and  skated  rapidly  toward 
Bob  and  Fred. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  know!  "  exclaimed  Fred. 
"  It's  Ted  Patrick." 

"  That's  who  it  is,  all  right,"  said  Bob.  "  What 
in  the  world  is  he  doing  up  here? " 

"  Hello,  boys,"  shouted  Ted,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  Hello,  Ted,"  said  Bob  and  Fred  together. 

"  Didn't  expect  to  meet  you  way  up  here," 
added  Fred. 

Ted  laughed  in  a  superior  way. 

"  Oh,  we  Delta  Gamma  boys  have  a  camp  over 
at  the  lumber  mill.  It's  really  our  winter  frat 
house,  you  knoAv.  We  come  up  here  every  win- 
ter." 

Bob  and  Fred  said  nothing.     They  knew  that 
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this  was  the  first  winter  in  years  that  anybody 
from  the  town  had  gone  to  the  lake. 

"  Come  on  over  and  see  our  place,"  continued 
Ted.  *'  You'll  probably  get  some  points  on  how 
to  improve  your  own  camp.  You  must  be  pretty 
crowded  in  that  little  cabin." 

Neither  Bob  nor  Fred  cared  about  going,  but 
Ted  was  very  insistent ;  so  they  decided  to  go,  and 
return  quickly.  Ted  led  the  way  toward  the 
cove  near  which  the  building  was  situated.  All 
the  while  it  seemed  to  be  growing  colder;  occa- 
sionally a  flurry  of  snow  would  sweep  against 
their  faces.  At  the  edge  of  the  lake  they  took  off 
their  skates  and  followed  Ted  along  a  path 
through  the  woods. 

"  Here's  the  house,"  said  Ted  when  they  had 
walked  for  several  minutes. 

Over  a  door  Bob  noticed  a  large  sign  printed 
in  black  letters  that  read.  Delta  Camp.  From 
within  came  the  sound  of  voices.  Two  boys 
seemed  to  be  arguing,  and  Bob  could  not  help 
catching  some  of  their  words. 

"  I'm  sick  of  it  here,"  said  one  voice. 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  another,  "  but  don't  be  a 
fool.  We  can't  go  back  to  town  till  our  time's 
up. 
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I  wish  we  hadn't  come,  and " 


At  that  moment  Ted  Patrick  pushed  open  the 
door  and  hurried  mside.  Almost  instantly  the 
arguing  ceased. 

"  Step  right  in,"  said  Ted,  with  a  gracious 
sweep  of  his  arm. 

Once  inside  the  doorway,  both  Bob  and  Fred 
were  impressed  with  the  disorder  of  the  room. 
It  was  a  large  room — having  nearly  three  times 
the  floor-space  of  Indian  Cabin — yet  Ted  and  his 
five  frat  brothers  seemed  crowded.  There  were 
coats  and  hats,  valises  and  hand-bags,  and  scraps 
of  paper  and  broken  cardboard  boxes  strewn 
about.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  big  stove, 
the  lids  of  which  were  red  hot;  and  the  air  was 
pungent  with  burning  grease.  Two  blackened 
lanterns  burned  unevenly  on  a  table  in  the  center. 

"  You  know  all  these  fellows,  I  guess,"  said 
Ted. 

"  We're  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  two  Scouts 
pleasantly. 

"  Nellie  "  Paynter  grinned.  The  four  other 
boys  seated  near  him  said  nothing.  Their  wel- 
come was  not  very  cordial. 

"Where's  Jimmy  Lodge?"  asked  Ted,  ad- 
dressmg  "  Nellie." 
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"Don't  know,"  replied  "Nellie,"  without  much 
show  of  interest.  "  He  went  off  for  a  walk  this 
morning  and  didn't  show  ui^  for  dinner.  Guess 
he's  lost." 

Bob  glanced  out  of  the  window ;  the  snow  was 
falling  steadily  now,  and  the  wind  swept  it  across 
the  lake  in  a  shrieking  blast. 

"  Where  was  he  going? "  he  asked  anxiously. 
He  did  not  know  Jimmy  Lodge  very  well,  but  he 
hated  to  think  of  his  being  lost  in  such  a  storm  as 
this  one  threatened  to  be. 

No  one  seemed  to  know. 

"  Some  of  us  ought  to  go  out  and  look  for  him, 
hadn't  we?  "  asked  Ted.  "  I  didn't  think  he  was 
dressed  anj'^  too  warm." 

"  Nellie  "  looked  up  quickly.  The  other  boys 
sat  looking  at  one  another  in  silence.  Ted 
seemed  woiTied,  but  he  tried  not  to  show  it. 

"  Which  direction  did  he  take? "  asked  Bob 
again. 

"  He  said  he  was  going  to  walk  to  Wilkins- 
ville,"  replied  "Nellie,"  "but  I  don't  know 
where  that  is." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  replied  the  others  seated 
round  him. 

Bob  pulled  a  contour  map  from  his  pocket  and 
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spread  it  out  on  the  table.  Ted  looked  over 
Bob's  shoulder  at  it,  but  Fred  could  easily  see 
that  the  lines  and  symbols  meant  nothing  to 
him. 

"Here's  Wilkinsville,"  said  Bob.  "It's  a 
small  village  eight  miles  from  here  as  the  crow 
flies." 

"  That's  not  far;  Jimmy'U  be  back  soon,"  said 
"  Nellie." 

Bob  bit  his  lips  and  glanced  first  at  his  map 
and  then  out  of  the  window  at  the  storm.  He 
had  resolved  to  go  and  find  the  missing  boy, 
wherever  he  might  be.  He  could  not  understand 
how  these  boys  could  sit  unconcerned  when  they 
laiew  that  one  of  their  number  was  probably  lost 
in  a  bad  storm — and  night  was  already  coming  on 
rapidly.  Fred  looked  at  Bob  and  in  his  friend's 
eyes  saw  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"  I'm  with  you,  Bob,"  he  said. 

"  You're  not  going  out  after  hun,  are  you? " 
asked  Ted  Patrick  in  an  unbelieving  tone. 

"  Yes,  we  are,"  declared  Bob. 

He  drew  forth  the  pocket  compass  that  he 
always  carried  and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  map. 
Carefully  he  moved  the  map  till  the  north  and 
south  lines  coincided  with  the  direction  of  the 
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needle.  Ted  watched  him  with  interest,  but  tHe 
other  frat  boys  started  to  talk  among  themselves 
about  Avhat  they  should  have  their  cook  prepare 
for  supper. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  turning  to  Fred,  "  Wil- 
kinsville  lies  due  northeast  from  here.  That's  an 
easy  course  to  follow." 

*'  Yes,  you're  right.  Bob,"  agreed  Fred. 

Bob  folded  up  the  map  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  saying  good-bye,  he  and  Fred  started  for 
the  door. 

"  I'm  going  along  too,"  cried  Ted,  throwing 
aside  his  skates.  *'  I  don't  care  what  anybody 
says." 

Together  the  two  Scouts  and  the  frat  boy  left 
the  lumber  camp  and  set  off  through  the  woods, 
traveling  due  northeast.  Nobody  said  a  word 
for  a  long  while.  Over  hills  and  across  valleys 
they  walked  rapidly  with  Bob  in  the  lead  and 
Ted  bringing  up  the  rear.  Once  they  stopped 
while  Bob  made  sure  of  his  direction;  but  they 
did  not  hesitate  long,  for  the  wind  chilled  them 
while  they  stood  still. 

Ted  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  pace  that 
Bob  and  Fred  set,  but  he  said  nothing  and  did 
his  best. 
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Fred  had  been  watching  the  ground  carefully 
while  he  walked,  for  he  knew  that  Bob  was  giving 
all  of  his  attention  to  holding  his  direction.  Sud- 
denly Fred  stopped. 

"  Look,  Bob!  "  he  exclaimed. 

Bob  and  Ted  looked  at  the  spot  at  Fred's  feet. 
Ted  saw  nothing  at  all  unusual,  but  Bob  noticed 
a  twig  that  had  been  freshly  broken  and  pressed 
part  way  into  the  hard  ground.  A  few  yards 
from  it  Fred  found  impressions  that  evidently 
had  been  made  by  the  hobnails  in  somebody's 
shoes.  The  tracks  led  backward  and  to  the 
left.  In  places  fresh  snow  had  drifted  over 
them. 

The  Scouts  trailed  the  shoe  impressions  in 
silence  for  fully  fifteen  minutes.  Then  Bob 
pointed  ahead  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

There,  lying  face  downward  beside  a  fallen 
tree,  was  a  boy ! 

"Jimmy!"  exclaimed  Ted  Patrick,  running 
toward  him. 

A  few  moments  later  they  all  bent  over  the 
prostrate  figure. 

"  Unconscious,"  said  Fred,  "  but  still  alive. 
I'm  glad  we  haven't  much  farther  to  go." 

"  Gosh!  it's  cold,"  said  Ted.     "  Poor  Jimmy; 
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what'll  we  do  with  him?  We  can  never  carry 
him.     What  shall  we  do?  " 

Fred's  answer  was  to  run  a  few  yards  to  one 
side  and  seize  a  stout  stick  about  six  feet  long. 
When  he  returned  he  found  Bob  with  a  similar 
pole.  Then  both  Scouts  removed  their  mack- 
inaws,  pulling  the  sleeves  inside  out  as  they  did 
so.  Through  the  sleeves  of  each  coat  they  shoved 
the  poles;  then  they  buttoned  the  coats  on  the 
under  side  so  that  the  sleeves  were  inside  and  the 
buttons  were  down. 

"A  stretcher!  "  exclaimed  Ted. 

Gently  Bob  and  Fred  lifted  the  unconscious 
boy  and  placed  him  on  top  of  the  coats;  then, 
with  Bob  at  the  front  and  Fred  at  the  back,  they 
started  off.  It  was  rough  going,  for  the  country 
was  uneven,  but  in  a  short  time  they  reached  the 
mill. 

Ted  opened  the  door  and  the  two  Scouts  car- 
ried Jimmy  inside  and  placed  him  on  a  cot. 

The  other  frat  boys  were  too  astonished  for 
words.     At  last  "  Nellie  "  regained  his  voice. 

"  Get  hot  water,  hot  stones — anything  hot. 
Jimmy's  frozen." 

This  was  too  much  for  Fred. 

"  Never  mind  the  hot  stuff,"  he  said.     "  Ted, 
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open  the  door.  That's  right.  Now  get  some 
towels  and  some  cold  water — cold,  not  hot. 
Somebody  put  some  coffee  on  to  boil." 

When  Ted  returned  with  the  towels  and  water, 
Bob  and  Fred  removed  some  of  Jimmy's  clothing 
and  rubbed  him  thoroughly  with  the  towels, 
which  they  had  immersed  in  cold  water.  Then 
Bob  closed  the  door  in  order  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  a  trifle. 

Gradually,  under  the  vigorous  rubbing,  the 
color  returned  to  Jimmy's  face,  and  at  last  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  smiled. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  I  thought,"  said  Bob.  "  Guess 
we  found  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  fell." 

Fred  soaked  a  towel  in  warm  water  and  rubbed 
the  patient  with  it.  His  blood  seemed  to  be  cir- 
culating normally  now.  A  little  later  Bob  gave 
him  a  drink  of  hot  coffee.  Then  a  few  minutes 
afterward  he  wrapped  a  couple  of  blankets  about 
him  and  assisted  him,  with  the  help  of  Fred,  to  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  stove. 

"  I  guess  I'm  all  right  now,"  said  Jimmy  in  a 
weak  voice.     "  I  was  tired  out." 

"  We  ought  to  have  a  doctor  just  to  make  sure 
he  suffers  no  reaction,"  said  Fred. 

"  Sam — our  cook — used  to  be  a  druggist,"  said 
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Ted.  "  He'll  be  in  shortly.  You  fellows  had 
better  start  back  before  it  gets  too  dark." 

Bob  looked  at  Fred. 

"  We've  done  about  all  we  can,"  he  said. 
*'  We'd  better  get  back.  We  can  send  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor over  to  help  you.  He'll  be  glad  to 
come." 

"All  right,  I  wish  you  would,"  replied  Ted. 
"And — and — we're  greatly  obliged  to  you." 

Bob  and  Fred  smiled  as  they  said  good-night. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  were  speeding  across 
the  lake  in  the  gathering  darkness  with  the  wind 
at  their  backs. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BOB  MEASURES  A  PINE  TREE 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Bob  and  Fred  reached 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  in  the  driving 
snow  they  had  difficulty  in  finding  Indian  Cabin. 
After  much  groping  about  among  the  trees  and 
bushes  that  fringed  the  shore,  Fred  spied  a  light 
off  at  the  left. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  cabin,"  agreed  Bob.  "  I 
think  after  this  if  we  think  we're  going  to  be  out 
late  we  ought  to  take  our  flashlights  along,  don't 
you? " 

"A  good  idea,"  said  Fred.  "  This  is  rough 
country;  a  fellow  can  easily  get  lost." 

When  they  reached  the  cabin,  the  other  Scouts 
had  already  finished  supper,  but  the  cooking  de- 
tail from  Reddy's  patrol  had  saved  something  for 
them.  Before  eating,  however.  Bob  and  Fred 
got  ]\Ir.  jNIcGregor  to  one  side  and  explained  all 
about  their  finding  Jimmy  Lodge  in  the  snow. 

The  Scoutmaster  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
67 
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the  frat  boys  were  staying  at  the  old  lumber 
camp,  but  he  was  more  surprised  to  learn  of 
Jimmy's  unfortunate  experience. 

"  You  boys  probably  just  found  the  lad  in  the 
nick  of  time,"  he  said,  as  he  pulled  on  a  sweater 
and  seized  his  mackinaw.  "  It's  a  bad  night  to 
be  out,  but  I  think  it's  my  duty  to  go  and  see 
whether  the  lad  is  all  right." 

Neither  Bob  nor  Fred  had  said  a  word  yet  to 
any  of  the  Scouts  about  their  adventure.  So 
when  jNIr.  INIcGregor  put  on  his  mackinaw  and 
hea'V'y  gloves  and  took  his  skates  down  from  a 
hook  on  the  wall,  Tommy  and  the  rest  of  the  boys 
were  impatient  to  know  the  reason  for  it. 

"  I  haven't  time  to  explain  now,"  said  the 
Scoutmaster  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  "  but  I'd  like 
to  have  somebody  to  accompany  me." 

"  We'll  go,  sir,"  cried  Bob  and  Fred. 

"  No,  you've  done  your  bit  to-day." 

"  How  about  me?  "  asked  Beddy.  "  I  don't 
know  what  it's  all  about,  but  I'm  glad  to  help." 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  ^^IcGregor. 

A  few  moments  later  the  door  slammed  behind 
Beddy  and  the  Scoutmaster.  All  the  boys  gath- 
ered about  Bob  and  Fred  as  they  ate  their  sup- 
per.     Between    mouthfuls    of    hot    stew    and 
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crackers  Fred  related  their  adventure  from  the 
time  when  they  met  Ted  Patrick  on  the  ice  to  the 
time  when  they  fomid  Jimmy  Lodge  in  the 
woods. 

"  Well,  say,"  exclaimed  Tommy  Fielder.  "  I 
sure  am  surprised  to  know  that  those  fellows 
came  up  here  for  their  vacation." 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Ralph  Maxon.  "  Why 
do  you  suppose  they  did  it?  " 

"  I  have  an  idea  they  wanted  to  surprise  us — 
sort  of  put  one  over  on  us,  you  know,"  said  Bob. 
"  I  thought  there  was  something  in  the  air  as  soon 
as  I  saw  Ted  Patrick  and  Nellie  Paj^nter  spying 
on  us  that  night  at  our  meeting,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Fred,  "  but,  of  course,  I  didn't  know  what 
the}''  were  going  to  do." 

"  Well,  we  don't  need  to  let  them  bother  us,'* 
said  Dimples  Davis.  "  I  guess  this  coimtrj'^  is 
big  enough  for  two  camps." 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  Mr.  McGregor 
and  Reddy  returned.  They  had  found  Jimmy 
apparently  not  any  the  worse  for  his  experience, 
and  so,  after  remaining  a  short  while,  had  started 
back.  Both  Jimmy  and  Ted  appeared  very 
thankful,  but  the  other  boys  had  maintained  a 
glum  silence. 
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"  It's  warmer  out  here  on  the  lake  than  in  that 
room,"  Reddy  had  remarked  as  they  skated  back. 

The  next  morning  the  Scouts  awoke  to  find 
that  the  snow  had  ceased  falling;  but  the  ground 
was  covered.  Shortly  after  breakfast  the  sun 
broke  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and  set  the 
snow  sparkling  like  millions  of  diamonds.  Great 
drifts  lay  at  the  front  and  at  one  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  great  white  patches  clung  to  the  heavy 
logs. 

Bob  and  Fred  and  Ralph  took  their  skiis  and 
went  over  to  Purple  Mountain,  about  two  miles 
from  Glen  Gray.  The  other  Scouts  either  busied 
themselves  with  duties  about  the  cabin  or  tramped 
through  the  woods  on  snowshoes. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  McGregor,  with  Bob, 
Fred  and  Reddy  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
cabin  in  the  sunshine,  when  the  Scoutmaster  sud- 
denly pointed  to  a  pine  tree  that  stood  alone  some 
distance  off  to  the  right. 

"  You  three  Scouts  are  all  patrol  leaders,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "  I  wonder  whether  you  can  tell 
me  how  tall  that  tree  is  over  there?  " 

"  I'd  say  it  was  about  fifty  feet,"  said  Fred. 

"  I'd  g-uess  sixty,"  said  Reddy. 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  I  need  a  mast  fifty  feet 
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high  for  my  sailboat  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  tree  is  tall  enough  before  I  start  to  cut  it 
down? " 

"  That's  a  puzzler,"  said  Reddy. 

**  I  think  I  can  find  out,"  said  Bob  hesitatingly. 
**  That  is,  if  I  have  enough  time  to  do  it  in — say 
fifteen  minutes." 

"All  right,  Bob,"  said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  Gk) 
ahead." 

Bob  disappeared  in  the  cabin  and  returned 
with  Fred's  Scout  staff. 

But  to  his  surprise  he  found  Fred,  Reddy  and 
Mr.  McGregor  looking  intently  out  over  the 
lake.  Bob  followed  their  gaze  and  noticed  some- 
body skating  toward  them. 

"  He  skates  well,  whoever  he  is,"  said  the 
Scoutmaster. 

"  Say,  that's  Ted  Patrick,"  exclaimed  Fred  a 
moment  later.     "  Wonder  what  he  wants." 

"  Yes,  that's  who  it  is,"  agreed  Mr.  McGregor. 

Ted  reached  the  shore  and  took  off  his  skates. 
Then  he  walked  slowly  toward  the  cabin. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  sir,"  he  said,  nodding  to  Mr. 
McGregor. 

The  Scoutmaster  and  the  three  Scouts  greeted 
him  cordially. 
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"  I — I  came  over,"  began  Ted  awkwardly,  "  to 
sort  of  thank  j^ou  again  for  what  you  did  for 
Jimmy  yesterday  and  last  night;  and  to — well, 
to  aj)ologize  for  the  way  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
acted  when  you  were  at  Delta  Camp.  That  is, 
all  except  Jimmy.  They're  good  fellows,  but  I 
guess  they  were  sort  of  surprised." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  My.  McGregor. 
"  You  needn't  have  come  just  for  that." 

"  Well,  the  fellows  didn't  ^vant  me  to  come, 
but  I  sort  of  thought  I  ought  to." 

Ted  paused,  and  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the 
other  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  ]Mr.  INIc- 
Gregor  turned  to  Bob. 

"  Well,  Bob,"  he  said,  "  are  you  ready?  Bob 
is  going  to  tell  us  just  how  high  that  pine  tree  is," 
he  explained  to  Ted. 

Bob  walked  over  to  the  base  of  the  pine  and 
with  his  staff  measured  off  in  a  straight  line  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-eight  feet — twelve  times  the  length 
of  his  staff.  At  the  end  of  the  line  he  made  a 
mark  in  the  snow.  Then  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  tree,  he  measured  back  the  length  of  one 
staff  and  at  this  point  planted  the  stick  upright 
in  the  snow. 


THE   PINE  TREE  IS   FORTY  FEET  HIGH 
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All  the  while  Ted  Patrick  watched  him  with 
keen  interest. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  kneeling  down  at  the  mark 
he  had  first  made,  "  from  this  point  to  the  tree  is 
a  distance  twelve  times  the  length  of  my  staff." 

He  applied  his  eye  to  the  ground  and  squinted 
toward  the  top  of  the  pine ;  where  his  line  of  sight 
seemed  to  cross  on  the  upright  staff  he  made  a 
mark.  Then  he  got  up  and  measured  off  the 
number  of  inches  on  the  staff  from  the  bottom 
where  it  touched  the  snow  to  the  point  where  he 
had  made  the  mark  indicating  his  line  of  vision. 

"  Forty  inches,"  he  said.  "  The  pine  tree  is 
forty  feet  high." 

"  The  tree  is  too  small  to  cut,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor with  a  laugh.  "  I'm  very  glad  we  meas- 
ured it  first." 

*'  Say,  that's  awfully  clever,"  said  Ted,  "  but 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  understand  why  it  comes  out 
that  way." 

"  Neither  am  I,"  added  Reddy. 

"  Well,  it's  a  case  of  similar  triangles,"  said 
Bob.  "  The  big  triangle  formed  by  imaginary 
lines  dra^vn  from  my  eye  to  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
then  to  the  top,  and  back  to  my  eye,  is  the  same 
shape  as  the  little  triangle  formed  by  lines  drawn 
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from  my  eye  to  the  foot  of  my  staff,  then  to  the 
point  where  the  toj)  of  the  tree  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  staff  and  back  to  my  eye.  And  the  base  line 
of  the  big  triangle — that  is,  from  my  eye  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree  is  twelve  times  the  length  of  the 
base  of  the  little  triangle,  from  my  eye  to  the  foot 
of  the  staff." 

"  I  see,"  said  Fred,  "  and  therefore  the  height 
of  the  tree  must  be  twelve  times  the  distance  from 
the  point  on  the  staff  where  the  top  of  the  tree 
seemed  to  rest  to  the  ground." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Ted  eagerly.  "  I  know 
because  I  failed  on  a  problem  of  that  sort  the  day 
before  school  closed.     It's  clear  to  me  now." 

"  Why  did  you  measure  off  twelve  times  the 
length  of  the  staff?  "  asked  Mr.  McGregor. 

"So  that  the  number  of  inches  on  my  staff 
would  be  equal  to  that  number  of  feet,  you  see. 
One-twelfth  of  a  foot  is  equal  to  one  inch ;  there- 
fore, one-twelfth  of  forty-eight  feet  is  forty-eight 
inches,  or  four  feet.  I  might  have  measured  off 
twenty-four  times  the  length  of  my  staff,  but 
then  I'd  have  had  to  multiply  the  result  by  two." 

"  Well,  that's  a  very  good  explanation,  Bob,'* 
said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  It's  an  easy  method  if 
the  ground  is  fairly  level." 
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"  Do  the  Scouts  know  many  more  things  like 
that? "  asked  Ted. 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  like  that  to 
learn,"  replied  Fred.  "  We  studj^  how  to  do  a 
good  many  things,  and  it's  interesting  work. 
You  see,  Bob  was  the  only  one  who  knew  how  to 
find  the  height  of  that  tree.  The  rest  of  us  didn't 
know  how,  but  we  do  now." 

"  Fred  knows  much  more  about  woodcraft  than 
I  do,  but  he  won't  admit  it,"  explained  Bob. 
"  Would  5'^ou  like  to  see  our  cabin?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  replied  Ted,  "  but  I'll  have 
to  get  back  to  camp  soon." 

Bob  and  Fred  and  Reddy  explained  what  they 
had  done  to  make  the  old  cabin  more  comfortable, 
and  Ted  seemed  favorably  impressed. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  keep  everything  so  neat," 
he  said,  as  he  examined  the  room  carefully.  "  We 
don't  at  our  camx^." 

When  Ted  had  seen  everything  about  the 
cabin  he  thanked  Mr.  McGregor  and  the  Scouts 
for  their  kindness.  Then,  saying  good-bye,  he 
put  on  his  skates  and  started  across  the  lake. 

"  He  isn't  such  a  bad  sort  after  all,"  said  Fred. 

"  No,"  replied  Bob.  "  In  fact,  I  rather  like 
him." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  SNOW  BATTLE 

The  next  day  dawned  cloudy  and  cold,  and 
the  ground  was  still  covered  with  snow.  After 
breakfast  all  the  Scouts  put  on  their  snowshoes 
and,  with  Mr.  McGregor  at  the  head,  went  for  a 
five-mile  hike. 

"Doesn't  the  cabin  look  pretty!"  exclaimed 
Fred  just  before  they  started  out. 

Bob  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  snow- 
covered  shack  with  its  tightly  closed  door  and 
windows,  its  square  wooden  chimney  and  its  big 
fireplace  that  jutted  out  near  the  cook-shack  at 
one  end.  He  could  not  help  feeling  a  deep  satis- 
faction as  he  thought  of  how  the  Scouts  had 
transformed  it  from  an  old  useless  cabin  into  a 
splendid  winter  camp. 

"  I  tell  you,  Fred,"  he  said,  "  I'm  awfully  glad 
that  I'm  a  Scout." 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Fred.     "And  I  have  an 
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idea  that  Ted  Patrick  would  like  to  join  us,  too, 
if  it  weren't  for  the  rest  of  his  pals  over  at  the 
lumber  camp." 

But  as  Bob  and  Fred  mushed  along  behind  the 
Scoutmaster  a  few  minutes  later  they  forgot  all 
about  the  frat  boys  in  the  joy  they  got  from  the 
hike.  At  the  top  of  each  hill  that  they  came  to 
they  paused  to  view  the  country.  From  one  un- 
usually high  hill,  which  the  Egg  promptly  named 
the  Ice  Cream  Cone  because  of  its  sharp  summit, 
they  could  not  see  a  single  village,  or,  in  fact,  a 
solitary  living  thing.  On  all  sides  of  them  there 
was  snow,  dazzlingly  white,  spotted  here  and 
there  with  green  patches  of  fir  and  j)ine  trees  and 
great  broad  stretches  of  brown  woodland.  Far 
below  them  they  could  see  the  dark  ice  of  the 
lake,  which  the  wind  had  swept  clear  of  snow. 

"What  a  hill  to  build  a  snow-fort  on!"  ex- 
claimed Redd}'^  McTurk. 

"  Let's  do  it !  "  cried  Bob.  "  Let's  build  a  fort 
and  have  a  good  old-fashioned  snow  battle." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  I  think 
I'd  enjoy  watching  it." 

Accordingly  the  three  patrols  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation and  then  drew  lots  to  see  which  patrol 
should  build  the  fort  and  defend  it. 
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The  lot  fell  to  Bob's  patrol. 

"  Fifteen  minutes  to  build  the  fort,"  said  Mr. 
McGregor,  glancmg  at  his  watch,  "  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  see  whether  the  Wildcats  and  the  Red 
Foxes  can  capture  it." 

Fred  and  Reddy,  with  the  other  members  of 
their  patrols,  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  set 
to  work  diligently  making  snowballs.  The  snow 
was  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  so 
the  boys  all  removed  their  snowshoes. 

The  Beavers  lost  no  time  in  preparing  their 
defenses.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had  erected  a 
fort  almost  four  feet  high  on  the  verj^  crest  of  the 
hill  looking  down  at  the  deep  valley  and  the  lake. 
They  used  their  broad  snowshoes  for  shovels  and 
shaped  the  front  and  sides  of  the  fort  with  their 
hands.  Then  they  built  a  mound  behind  the 
fort;  and  into  the  top  of  it  Bob  thrust  his  Scout 
staff,  to  the  end  of  which  he  had  attached  his  red 
handkerchief. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  if  the  enemy  captures  our 
flag,  we're  licked." 

*'  But  we're  not  going  to  let  them  caj)ture  it," 
declared  the  Egg,  who  was  busy  rolling  a  huge 
snowball. 

*'  What's  the  big  snowball  for?  "  asked  Ralph 
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Maxon,  who  was  making  a  supply  of  smaller 
ones. 

"  You'll  see,"  replied  the  Egg  mysteriously. 
"  Give  me  a  hand  with  it,  Ralph — you  and 
Riggsie.'* 

Together  the  three  boys  lifted  the  snowball 
and,  at  the  Egg's  direction,  placed  it  on  the  front 
of  the  fort. 

"  I  got  you,  Eggie,"  said  Bob.     *'  Good  idea.'* 

The  Egg  gi'inned. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  Wildcats  and  Red  Foxes  were 
still  very  busy  making  snowballs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Bob  could  see  them  assembled  in  two 
groups ;  and  he  could  hear  Fred  and  Reddy  giv- 
ing instructions;  but  they  were  too  far  away  for 
him  to  understand  what  they  said. 

"  Fifteen  minutes  are  up,"  announced  the 
Scoutmaster.     "Are  you  ready,  Bob?" 

"All  ready,  sir,  let  them  come,"  said  Bob. 

Mr.  McGregor  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  his  whistle 
and  the  Wildcats  and  Red  Foxes  started  up  the 
hill  with  their  arms  full  of  snowballs.  On  they 
came,  spread  out  in  a  long  single  wave;  they 
moved  slowly,  for  the  hill  was  steep.  Bob  no- 
ticed that  each  one  carried  a  single  snowshoe  in 
front  of  him  like  a  shield. 
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"  That's  Reddy's  idea,  I'll  bet,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  Egg. 

The  eight  defenders  crouched  behind  the  snow 
parapet  and  waited. 

"  Gosh!  I'm  nervous,"  said  Arthur  Riggs. 

**  Now  you  loiow  what  war  is  lilve,"  rej)lied  the 
Egg.  "  Don't  fire  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  men,"  he  added.  "  Never  say  die  and  don't 
give  up  the  Ice  Cream  Cone." 

Half-way  up  the  hill  Fred  and  Reddy  jumped 
in  front  of  the  slowly  advancing  line.  Still  the 
defenders  waited. 

"  Don't  waste  any  ammunition,"  cautioned 
Bob.     "  Make  every  shot  count." 

The  attackers  were  only  twenty  yards  away 
now.  Still  the  defenders  held  back  their  fire. 
It  looked  at  that  moment  as  though  the  sixteen 
attackers  would  have  little  trouble  in  taking  the 
fort.  Suddenly  they  started  to  run  up  the 
hill. 

"  Come  on,  you  Wildcats !  "  cried  Reddy. 

"  Follow  me,  you  Red  Foxes!  "  cried  Fred. 

"  Now,  let  'em  have  it,"  shouted  Bob. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  the  air  was  filled 
with  whizzing  snowballs.  One  struck  Bob  on 
the  shoulder,  another  struck  him  in  the  chest ;  and 
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three  or  four  landed  on  the  head  of  the  Egg  all  at 
once.  Two  or  three  attackers  made  a  rush  from 
the  left  of  the  Ime,  but  Harold  Hall  stopped 
them  with  a  heavy  volley.  Arthur  Riggs  stopped 
a  similar  rush  from  the  right.  The  snowshoes 
made  poor  shields,  for  the  snowballs  struck  the 
webbing  and  broke  like  fine  powder  in  the  faces 
of  the  attackers. 

Fred  made  a  desperate  rush  and  gained  the 
edge  of  the  fort,  but  he  met  such  a  volley  of  fire 
that  he  lost  his  balance  in  trjdng  to  avoid  it  and 
went  sliding  down  the  hill.  Reddy  had  no  better 
success. 

By  this  time  the  attackers  had  used  all  of  their 
ammunition ;  so  they  retired  down  the  hill  to  pre- 
pare a  fresh  attack. 

The  Beavers  continued  to  pelt  them  with  well- 
directed  snowballs  till  they  were  out  of  range. 
Then  they  set  to  work  making  more  snowballs 
and  repairing  the  fort,  which  was  slightly  dam- 
aged. 

"  Gosh !  that  was  exciting  while  it  lasted,"  said 
Ralph,  as  he  scraped  the  snow  from  beneath  his 
shirt  collar. 

"  Here  they  come  again,"  cried  Bob. 

The  Wildcats  and  Red  Foxes  were  swarming 
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up  the  hill  in  a  double  wave  this  time,  and  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition. 

Again  the  Beavers  met  the  attack  squarely  and 
the  attackers  fared  no  better.  A  few  yards  from 
the  fort  they  broke  ranks  under  the  hail  of  snow- 
balls; and  Reddy  and  Fred  found  themselves 
alone  out  in  front.  Bob  and  his  Beavers  rained 
snowballs  upon  them,  and  down  the  hill  they 
rolled  and  slid,  belter  skelter.  It  was  a  disor- 
derly retreat. 

"  That's  the  stuff! "  cried  the  Egg  as  he  sent 
one  more  shot  after  the  retreating  invaders.  The 
snowball  caught  Tommy  Fielder  squarely  on  top 
of  his  head,  and  the  Egg  jumped  up  and  down  in 
delight.     Tonmiy  turned  and  shook  his  fist. 

"  I'll  get  you  for  that,  Eggie,"  he  shouted  with 
a  grin. 

The  Egg  only  jumped  up  and  down  the 
harder. 

"  When  I'm  too  old  to  throw  a  snowball,"  he 
retorted. 

Bob  was  watching  the  two  patrols  carefully  as 
they  reassembled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  saw 
Reddy  form  them  into  a  circle  and  tell  them 
something.  He  could  not  hear  what  Reddy  said, 
but  he  heard  the  others  shout  lustily  and  throw 
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down  their  snow-shields.  A  minute  later  he  saw 
them  start  up  the  hill  again  three  abreast  in  very 
close  formation,  with  Reddy  marching  at  the 
head. 

"  That's  their  best  chance,"  said  Ralph  Maxon, 
nervously. 

"  Except  for  one  thing,"  replied  the  Egg. 

"  What's  that?  "  asked  Ralph. 

The  Egg  made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  at  Bob 
and  winked. 

Bob  quickly  gathered  his  men  about  him. 

"  Don't  throw  a  single  snowball  till  I  yell  fire" 
he  said,  "  and  we'll  fool  them  again." 

Up  the  hill  came  the  attackers  in  a  solid  pha- 
lanx. Half-way  to  the  fort  they  linked  arms, 
and  from  a  distance  they  resembled  a  huge  brown 
caterpillar  working  its  way  over  the  snow. 

The  Beavers  waited  for  them,  each  boy  with  his 
arm  held  back  ready  to  throw  when  Bob  should 
cry, ''  Fire! " 

Mr.  McGregor,  several  yards  away,  chuckled 
as  he  watched  the  manceuver. 

Suddenly  the  Wildcats  and  Red  Foxes  raised 
their  voices,  and,  with  a  loud,  prolonged  cheer, 
started  to  nm,  still  maintaining  their  close  for- 
mation. 
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On  they  came — fifteen  yards,  ten  yards  from 
the  fort.  Bob  stood  close  beside  the  Egg  in  si- 
lence. Arthur  Riggs  and  Harold  Hall  glanced 
sidewise  at  Bob  in  apprehension.  Still  Bob 
stood  silent. 

The  attackers  were  coming  like  a  battering 
ram,  with  heads  down,  each  boy  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs.  They  were  now  only  five  yards 
from  the  crest. 

"All  right,  Eggie,"  whispered  Bob. 

Like  a  flash  the  Egg  leaned  his  shoulder 
against  the  huge  snowball  that  rested  on  the  par- 
apet. Bob  put  his  hands  up  and  pushed  with  all 
his  might.  The  attackers  were  onl}'^  a  scant  few 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  fort. 

Suddenly  the  ponderous  snowball  broke  loose, 
and  with  a  final  push  Bob  and  the  Egg  sent  it 
crashing  into  the  midst  of  the  Wildcats  and  Red 
Foxes. 

Reddy  went  down  first  under  its  weight. 
When  the  huge  snowball  struck  the  others  it  had 
gathered  so  much  force  that  it  bowled  them  over 
like  ninepins.  Doa\ti  they  went,  slipping  and 
sliding  and  sputtering  under  the  mass  of  snow. 

"  Now,  fire!  "  cried  Bob. 

Among  the  disorganized  attackers  the  defend- 
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ers  sent  volley  after  volley  of  snowballs;  and 
nearly  every  one  found  a  mark.  Some  of  the 
Red  Foxes  and  Wildcats  slid  down  the  hill  with 
their  arms  still  locked  together;  others  broke 
loose  from  the  phalanx  and  rolled  and  slid  to  the 
bottom.  Reddy  picked  hunself  up  from  beneath 
a  blanket  of  loose  snow  and  started  forward  alone 
toward  the  fort,  but  Bob  and  Ralph  and  Harold 
stopped  him  with  a  series  of  volleys.  Reddy 
hesitated  on  one  foot  a  moment  to  regain  his  bal- 
ance ;  and  as  he  hesitated  the  Egg  took  deliberate 
aim  and  threw  a  snowball.  The  missile  struck 
Reddy  on  the  neck,  and  down  he  went  sliding 
after  the  others.  Fred  had  gone  down  under  the 
first  heavy  attack. 

"  Time's  up !  "  shouted  ]Mr.  McGregor,  blow- 
ing his  whistle.  "  That  was  a  fine  piece  of  strat- 
egy, Bob." 

"  The  Egg  thought  of  it,"  replied  Bob. 

The  Wildcats  and  Red  Foxes  looked  very 
crestfallen  as  they  climbed  the  hill  in  response  to 
the  Egg's  jibes.  Tommy  Fielder  seemed  to  feel 
especially  glum. 

*'  Beaten  bj^  an  Egg,"  he  said;  "  I'm  ashamed 
of  myself." 

"  You  thought  you  were  an  Egg-beater,  didn't 
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you? "  asked  the  Egg.  Whereupon  the  rest  of 
the  Beavers  howled  gleefully. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  troop  had  put  on  their 
snowshoes  and  were  hiking  to^^^a^d  the  cabin. 
Everybody  was  in  a  good  humor,  for  the  snow 
battle  had  proved  a  big  success. 

*'  You'd  have  beaten  us  in  time,  I  suppose," 
said  Bob  to  Fred. 

"  But  not  if  you  had  more  big  snowballs  like 
that  one,"  replied  Fred.  "  That  sure  broke  up 
our  ranks." 

"Look!"  exclaimed  Bob  suddenly,  "some- 
body has  been  to  the  cabin  while  we  were  away," 

"Why?  "asked  Fred. 

"  Because  the  door  is  open.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  I  closed  it  when  we  came  away." 

"  Maybe  it  blew  open,"  suggested  Fred.  * 

"  No;  I  closed  it  tight,"  replied  Bob. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BOB  FINDS  A  CLUE 

With  surprise  written  on  their  faces  the 
Scouts  approached  the  cabin.  Bob  was  first  to 
enter. 

"  Gee  whiz!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  turned 
to  confront  Mr.  McGregor,  who  was  directly  be- 
hind him. 

Somebody  had  visited  the  cabin  while  the  boys 
were  away.  That  was  clearly  evident.  Several 
chairs  were  overturned,  a  number  of  beds  were 
disturbed,  and  articles  of  clothing  and  baggage 
were  scattered  over  the  floor.  Fred  went  to  the 
cook-shack  where  they  kept  the  food.  Here  a 
box  of  crackers  had  been  opened  and  several  cans 
of  beans  had  been  removed  from  a  new  case. 

"  There's  a  side  of  bacon  missing  too,"  said 
Reddy  McTurk. 

Bob  looked  about  him  in  dismay.  Who  could 
have  broken  into  the  cabin?  And  why  should 
anyone  steal  their  food? 

"  Well,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  "  whoever  paid 
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us  a  visit  was  hungry.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing missing  excej^t  food." 

"  Yes,  there  is,  sir,"  said  Bob  a  few  moments 
later.  "  My  Scout  knife.  I  left  it  there  stick- 
ing in  that  board.     It's  gone." 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  Fred.  "  That  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  besides  food  that  they  took." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  it  was  my  knife  and  not  some- 
one else's,"  said  Bob. 

Mr.  McGregor  said  nothing  for  several  mo- 
ments. Then  he  raised  his  voice  and  called  the 
boj^s  about  him. 

"  Well,  now,"  he  said,  "  we've  got  a  mystery 
here  to  solve.  This  is  unpleasant  business  and  it 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  had. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  meet  the  problem  squarely. 
We  shall  not  run  away  and  we  shall  not  let  it 
worry  us.  Let  me  remind  you  that  a  Scout  is 
cheerful  always." 

Bob  glanced  about  at  the  faces  of  his  friends. 
Not  a  single  boy  seemed  depressed,  and  he  was 
pleased. 

"  Has  any  Scout  an  explanation  to  offer?  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  guess 
who  the  thief — or  thieves — might  be."  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor waited  for  a  reply. 
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"  There's  Ted  Patrick  and  his  gang  across  the 
lake,"  suggested  Arthur  Riggs.  "  They  might 
have  run  out  of  food." 

"  I  don't  think  Ted  would  steal,"  said  Bob. 
"  In  fact,  I  don't  think  any  of  his  friends  would 
steal,  either." 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Fred. 

Most  of  the  other  Scouts  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  was  indeed  a  mystery,  and  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  of  earnest  discussion  the  boys 
had  arrived  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  Har- 
old Hall  suggested  that  it  might  have  been  some 
tramp,  but  Mr.  McGregor  pointed  out  that  a 
tramp  Avould  not  be  likely  to  frequent  that  part 
of  the  country  in  winter. 

Just  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  Egg, 
who  had  absented  himself  for  a  few  minutes,  re- 
turned with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  face. 

"  There  were  two  of  them,"  he  announced. 

"  I  suspected  that  from  the  amount  of  food 
that  was  taken,"  replied  the  Scoutmaster.  "  But 
how  did  you  find  out,  Scout  Eggleston? " 

"  From  the  tracks  in  the  snow,"  replied  the 
Egg.     "  Come  and  see." 

In  a  body  the  boys  followed  the  Egg  to  the 
rear  of  the  cook-shack.     There  in  the  new  snow 
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were  two  sets  of  tracks  that  led  do\vn  to  the  lake. 
The  imprints  of  the  shoes  showed  heavy  hob- 
nails. Bob  followed  them  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake  and  out  on  the  ice  several  yards  before  he 
lost  them. 

**  They  started  across  the  lake  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  lumber  camp,"  he  said,  turning  toward 
Fred. 

Fred's  jaw  dropped,  and  his  face  suddenly  be- 
came red. 

"  Say,  Bob,"  he  whispered,  "  do  you  remember 
anything? " 

"  Why — why,  what  do  you  mean? "  asked 
Bob. 

Fred  spoke  slowly.  "  Both  Ted  Patrick  and 
Jimmy  Lodge  wore  hobnailed  shoes  the  day  you 
and  I  visited  their  camp." 

Bob  felt  a  lumj)  come  u^  suddenly  in  his 
throat. 

"  You're  right,  Fred,"  he  answered.  "  I  do 
remember  now.  Still,  I  can't  believe  that  they 
would  do  such  a  mean  thing." 

"  Neither  can  I,"  said  Fred,  "  but  it  surely 
looks  bad." 

They  told  Mr.  IMcGregor  but  did  not  mention 
the  fact  to  the  other  bovs.     The  Scoutmaster 
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made  no  comment  except  to  caution  them  to  keep 
their  eyes  and  their  ears  alert. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Scouts  were  busy 
cleaning  up  the  cabin,  which  the  thieves  had  left 
in  such  disorder.  As  Bob  was  fixing  one  of  the 
beds  he  came  upon  a  soiled  piece  of  white  cloth. 
At  first  he  thought  that  it  was  a  handkerchief; 
then  he  remembered  that  the  Scouts  all  carried 
khaki  handkerchiefs.  Carefully  he  examined  the 
wad  of  cloth,  and  to  his  surprise  noticed  that  it 
was  silk.  Inside  the  wad  of  silk  was  a  small 
piece  of  fine  lace.  Without  saj^ing  a  word  to 
Fred,  who  was  working  closely  beside  him,  he 
thrust  the  cloth  into  his  pocket  and  hurried 
toward  Mr.  McGregor. 

The  Scoutmaster  glanced  at  the  silk  and  then 
quickly  closed  his  hand  over  it.  "  Come  this 
way,  Bob,"  he  said. 

Bob  followed  him  several  yards  into  the  woods 
where  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others. 
The  Scoutmaster  stopped  and  at  great  length 
examined  the  lace  and  the  piece  of  silk  that  was 
wrapped  round  it.  Bob  thought  his  eyes  looked 
troubled  and  he  could  not  help  wondering  why. 

At  last  he  glanced  up,  and  Bob  was  pleased  to 
see  his  customary  smile. 
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"Does  this  mean  anything  to  \'ou,  Bob?" 
asked  jNIr.  McGregor,  extending  the  lace  and  the 
piece  of  silk. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Bob,  "  it  didn't  at  first, 
but  it  might  mean  a  whole  lot.  I  don't  know 
much  about  lace,  but  that  j)iece  seems  to  me  finer 
and  more  expensive  than  any  piece  I  ever  saw 
before." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Scoutmaster,  "  this  little 
piece  is  what  is  known  as  Belgian  lace.  It  is 
probably  worth  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
dollars." 

Bob  whistled  softly.  Then  suddenly  an  idea 
came  to  him,  but  he  hesitated  to  express  it. 

^Ir.  McGregor  nodded  encouragingly. 
"  What  does  it  signify? "  he  asked. 

*'  Well,"  replied  Bob  slowly,  "  we  are  not  so 
very  far  from  the  coast.  Possibly — just  pos- 
sibly, the  man  who  dropped  it  in  the  cabin  might 
be "  He  hesitated,  and  i\Ir.  McGregor  fin- 
ished the  sentence  for  him. 

"  Somehow  connected  with  a  gang  of  smug- 
glers," he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob. 

"  Xow,"  continued  the  Scoutmaster,  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  disturbed  about  it,  and  I  know 
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that  you  won't.  Also,  I  don't  want  the  rest  of 
the  boys  to  have  their  vacation  spoiled  by  the 
thought  that  there  are  desperate  men  about.  So 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  the  news  secret — 
for  a  while  at  least.  There  was  something  in  the 
papers  a  short  time  ago  about  two  men  bemg 
wanted  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  dealing  in 
smuggled  goods,  but  probably  it  will  not  occur  to 
any  of  the  boys,  even  if  they  ha]3pened  to  read 
the  news  before  we  left  town.  If  you  learn  any- 
thing further,  be  sure  and  let  me  know." 

"  I  shall,  sir,"  said  Bob  earnestly. 

A  little  later,  as  Bob  was  eating  the  meal  that 
Fred's  patrol  had  prepared,  he  pondered  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  on  their  return  from 
the  hike.  He  was  by  no  means  depressed  by 
what  the  Scoutmaster  had  told  him.  Somehow 
he  felt  elated,  for  now  he  was  sure  that  neither 
Ted  Patrick  nor  Jimmy  Lodge  had  broken  into 
the  cabin.  And  the  fact  that  he  and  the  Scout- 
master shared  an  important  secret  rather  thrilled 
him. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  fine,"  he  thought,  "  if  we 
Scouts  could  help  Uncle  Sam  to  catch  those 
fellows?" 

That   afternoon   the    Scouts   occupied   them- 
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selves,  each  boy  according  to  his  desire.  Some 
tried  fishing  through  the  ice  without  success, 
others  stayed  at  the  cabin  and  read  books  and 
magazines  and  talked.  For  a  while  the  theft  of 
their  supplies  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation, 
but  gradually  other  things  occupied  their  atten- 
tion. 

Fred  and  Bob  were  writing  letters  home,  and 
the  Egg  was  amusing  himself  and  a  good  many 
of  the  others  by  moulding  fig\ires  of  men  and 
animals  in  the  snow. 

Inside  the  cabin  jNIr.  McGregor  sat  before  the 
fireplace  with  a  pad  of  paper  on  his  knee.  For 
several  moments  he  wrote  in  silence.  Then  he 
got  up,  tore  a  sheet  from  the  pad  and  tacked  it 
on  the  door.  Soon  the  Scouts  were  gathered 
about  the  notice,  all  eager  to  read. 

"  Regular  meeting  to-morrow  night,"  read 
Ralph  Maxon  so  that  all  about  him  could  hear. 
"  We  have  been  at  Indian  Cabin  about  a  week. 
This  will  be  our  first  meeting  in  the  woods.  Let's 
make  it  a  good  one !  " 

"  It's  just  like  Uncle  not  to  forget  our  regular 
weekly  meeting,"  said  Reddy.  "  Well,  we'll  all 
be  there,  won't  we,  Eggie?  " 

"  I'll  be  there,"  replied  the  Egg,  with  a  wink, 
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"  especially  if  there's  going  to  be  refresh- 
ments." 

A  series  of  groans  and  grunts  followed  this  re- 
mark, and  the  Egg  stuck  his  under  lip  out. 

Bob  soon  finished  his  letter  and  while  waiting 
for  Fred  to  finish  his,  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"Thinking  of  your  best  girl?"  asked  Fred 
jokingly,  as  he  put  down  his  pencil  and  sealed  his 
envelope. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  those  two  birds  that  are 
calling  outside  in  that  big  oak.  Do  you  hear 
them?  One's  a  woodpecker  and  the  other's  a 
chickadee.  It  seems  to  me,  Fred,  as  though  we 
could  do  something  for  them.  It  must  be  a  hard 
life  for  them  in  this  weather." 

"  You're  right,  Bob,"  replied  Fred.  "  If  we 
could  build  a  house  for  them  and  feed  them  every 
day  while  we  are  here  it  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob,  "  and  we  would  only  be  per- 
forming our  duty  as  Scouts  in  doing  it.  You 
know  we  ought  to  look  after  all  sorts  of  wild  life 
and  prevent  it  from  being  destroyed.  Now,  why 
not  build  a  couple  of  wooden  houses  for  them  and 
put  them  up  in  that  oak? " 
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"  That's  my  idea,  too."  Fred  fished  under  his 
bed  and  drew  forth  a  book  on  woodcraft.  "  This 
tells  how  to  do  it." 

Bob  looked  at  the  drawings  on  the  page  that 
Fred  indicated.  "  I'll  build  a  hut  for  the  wood- 
pecker," he  said. 

"All  right,  and  I'll  provide  a  home  for  the  little 
chickadee." 

Immediately  both  boys  started  work.  Bob 
took  a  wooden  box  that  had  held  a  dozen  cans  of 
cocoa.  It  was  not  the  right  shape,  but  with  a 
hatchet  and  a  knife  he  altered  it  so  that  it  was 
oblong  instead  of  square.  Then  he  sawed  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  and  nailed  a  small 
gabled  roof  on  top.  The  roof  extended  well  be- 
yond the  front  and  sides  of  the  box  in  a  way  to 
afford  protection  against  rain  and  snow.  Then 
he  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  box  and 
stuffed  a  quantity  of  straw  and  fine  fir  twigs  in- 
side. Below  the  hole  he  placed  a  stick  of  wood 
for  a  perch. 

Fred  finished  his  hut  a  little  later;  it  was 
much  smaller  than  Bob's.  Both  houses  were 
nearly  alike,  except  for  the  difference  in 
size. 

"  They  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  couple  of 
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cuckoo  clocks,  don't  they? "  said  Fred  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bob,  "  and  they'll  look  more 
than  ever  like  cuckoo  clocks  when  our  birds  go 
inside  and  stick  their  heads  out  of  those  little 
round  holes." 

"Let's  toss  to  see  who  climbs  the  tree  and  nails 
them  in  place,"  suggested  Bob. 

Fred  won  the  toss,  and  with  the  two  little  bird- 
houses  slung  over  his  shoulder,  climbed  the  old 
oak.  When  he  had  fastened  them  in  place  a  few 
feet  apart,  he  and  Bob  went  inside  the  cabin  and 
sat  by  the  windoAv  to  watch. 

It  required  considerable  patience,  but  after  a 
while,  attracted  by  the  cracker  crumbs  that  Fred 
had  taken  care  to  place  inside  and  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  the  woodpecker  and  the  chickadee 
made  their  appearance.  The  chickadee  was  the 
more  curious.  He  flew  about  in  the  tree  from 
limb  to  limb,  scolding  loudly  all  the  while. 

He  was  afraid  and  curious  at  the  same  time. 
Finally  after  several  false  attempts  he  lighted 
upon  the  roof  of  the  smaller  house,  seized  a  crumb 
and  flew  off  with  it.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
back.  Then  after  a  period  of  hesitation  he 
hopped  upon  the  perch  beneath  the  opening.    By 
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this  time  the  woodpecker  had  mustered  sufficient 
courage  to  investigate  his  house. 

But  it  was  another  hour  before  the  birds  ven- 
tured inside.  Bob  and  Fred  were  well  pleased 
to  see  their  j)lan  work  so  well.  While  thej^  were 
discussing  the  ways  of  the  birds,  the  Egg,  who 
had  been  off  gathering  wood,  came  rushing  into 
the  cabm  out  of  breath. 

"  Oh,  ^Ir.  McGregor,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Some- 
body put  two  cuckoo  clocks  up  in  the  old  oak. 
Come  and  look.  There  are  cuckoos  in  them, 
too!" 

^Ir.  McGregor  smiled,  for  he  had  been  watch- 
ing Bob  and  Fred  without  their  noticing  him. 
He  went  outside,  however,  and  joined  the  Scouts 
who  were  watching  the  birds. 

"  Fine  work.  Bob  and  Fred,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  believe  in  applying  the  scout- 
craft  that  you  have  learned  from  books." 

The  action  of  Bob  and  Fred  in  building  the 
bird-houses  led  the  other  boys  to  do  the  same; 
and  before  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  wooded 
hills  there  were  a  dozen  other  little  bird-houses 
in  the  trees  that  grew  about  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  egg's  adventure 

During  the  six  or  seven  days  that  the  Scouts 
had  been  away  they  had  written  a  good  many 
letters.  Every  boy  had  written  at  least  once  to 
his  folks ;  some  had  written  more  often.  Shortly 
after  breakfast,  therefore,  Mr.  McGregor 
glanced  at  the  table  where  the  unmailed  letters 
lay  in  a  neat  pile. 

"  Who  will  volunteer  to  take  these  to  the  post- 
office  at  Saxonville? "  he  asked. 

"  I  will,"  cried  the  Egg. 

All  the  other  Scouts  within  hearing  were  also 
willing  to  go,  but  since  the  Egg  had  spoken  first, 
the  Scoutmaster  handed  him  the  letters  and 
said: 

"  You  have  the  honor,  Scout  Eggleston.  Do 
you  know  the  way?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Egg.  "  You  go  due 
east  across  country  till  you  strike  the  state  road; 
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then  you  turn  to  the  left.  It's  not  very 
far." 

"  Get  me  some  stamps  at  the  post-office,  Eggie, 
please?"  said  Reddy. 

"  Get  me  some  candy  and  chewing-gum  at  the 
general  store?  "  said  Bob. 

"  Try  and  get  some  post-cards  for  me? "  said 
Arthur  Riggs. 

*'  I  need  some  shoe-laces,"  said  Tommy  Fielder. 
**  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  trust  you  to  bring 
them  back  safely,  though." 

The  Scouts  quickly  crowded  about  the  Egg, 
who  was  fastening  on  his  skiis  at  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  Everyone  wanted  some  little  thing,  and 
the  Egg  was  obliged  to  make  a  list  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope. 

"  You  fellows  seem  to  think  I'm  a  truck 
horse,"  he  said. 

*'  No,  truck  horses  have  brains,"  said  Tommy. 

The  Egg  frowned. 

"  I'll  bet  he  forgets  everything,"  said  Reddy. 

"  I'll  bet  I  won't,"  replied  the  Egg. 

The  boys  cheered  him  as  he  set  off  through  the 
woods.  It  was  a  dull  day,  but  it  Avas  not  espe- 
cially cold.  The  snow  seemed  just  right  for  skiis, 
and  the  Egg  enjoyed  the  feel  of  it  beneath  his 
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feet.  He  had  scarcely  gone  half  a  mile,  however, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  map 
and  compass. 

"  Doggone  it!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Now  wasn't 
that  just  like  me?  " 

Still  he  felt  that  he  knew  his  direction  pretty 
well;  so  he  did  not  turn  back.  He  climbed  hills 
and  coasted  down  into  valleys,  he  crossed  swampy 
meadows  that  were  partly  frozen  over,  and  made 
his  w-ay  steadily  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
direction  of  Saxonville.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  road;  the  country  was  a  desolate  waste  of 
snow. 

The  Egg  was  not  the  sort  of  boy  to  give  up 
easily,  but  at  the  end  of  two  hours  he  had  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  lost. 

"My  own  fault,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
shouldn't  have  forgotten  my  map  and  compass." 

He  sat  do'vvn  on  a  bank  of  snow  and  recalled 
what  Mr.  McGregor  had  told  the  boys  to  do  last 
summer  in  case  they  should  get  lost:  ''  Use  your 
powers  of  observation  and  don't  become  panicky ; 
keep  cool." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Egg,  "  I*m  cool  enough  with 
all  this  snow  about." 

He  glanced  at  the  sky;  but  there  was  no  sun  to 
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show  direction.  He  looked  about  for  a  hill  to 
climb ;  but  the  country  was  rolling — the  only  high 
hill  was  several  miles  away.  He  listened  for 
bells  or  factory  whistles ;  not  a  sound  reached  his 
ears.  He  glanced  at  his  wrist- watch;  he  had  for- 
gotten to  wind  it  last  night  and  it  had  stopped  at 
quarter  after  three. 

Then  he  remembered  something:  the  moss  that 
grows  on  trees  is  always  on  the  north  side.  He 
quickly  went  to  a  clump  of  scrub  oaks,  and,  after 
examining  them  with  care,  marked  the  points  of 
the  compass  m  the  snow  with  his  staff.  This 
would  not  enable  him  to  go  directly  to  Saxonville, 
for  he  had  no  idea  where  he  was  at  present;  but 
it  would  enable  him  to  travel  due  east,  and  if  he 
did  this  he  would  sooner  or  later  strike  the  state 
road,  which  he  knew  ran  roughly  north  and  south. 

Fortunately  this  part  of  the  country  was  dot- 
ted with  scrub  oak  and  pine.  He  started  out 
again,  keeping  the  mossj^  side  of  the  trees  always 
at  his  left.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  reached  a  highway,  which  by  its  width  he  rec- 
ognized as  the  state  road.  Then  he  breathed 
easier. 

"That  little  bit  of  scoutcraft  proved  valuable," 
he  thought.     "  Now  I'm  all  right." 
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He  followed  the  state  road  to  the  left,  and  soon 
the  little  cluster  of  houses  that  formed  the  village 
of  Saxonville  appeared  in  sight.  He  breathed 
even  easier  now,  and  held  his  chest  out  and  swag- 
gered a  bit  as  he  pushed  one  ski  ahead  of  the 
other. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  village  a  freckle-faced 
urchin  shouted  to  hmi:  "  Hello  there,  you  farmer, 
what  are  those  things  on  your  feet — stilts?  " 

"  No,  they're  yard-sticks,"  replied  the  Egg 
good-naturedly. 

The  urchin  regarded  him  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  You  think  you're  funnj^  don't  you? "  he 
said. 

"  I  try  not  to  be,"  replied  the  Egg,  "  but  some- 
times it's  hard.     Where's  the  post-office?  " 

"  Yonder." 

"  Much  obliged." 

At  the  post-office  the  Egg  mailed  the  letters 
and  purchased  a  quantity  of  stamps  and  some 
envelopes.  Then  he  consulted  his  list  and  made 
his  way  to  the  general  store. 

It  was  a  typical  country  grocery  store,  with 
everything  for  sale,  from  hairpins  to  horse- 
whips.    Sitting  on  boxes  and  barrels  about  the 
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little  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  were  a  dozen 
or  more  men  and  boys — all  farmers  or  sons  of 
farmers. 

They  looked  at  the  Egg  curiously  as  he  en- 
tered with  his  skiis  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Gosh!  Where  does  he  come  from?"  asked 
one.  "  What's  he  going  to  do  with  them  little 
toothpicks? " 

Loud  laughter  greeted  the  remark,  and  the 
Egg  flushed  a  deep  red. 

"  Them  ain't  toothpicks ;  them's  golf  sticks," 
said  another.     *'  See  how  they  curve  at  the  ends.'* 

The  Egg  made  no  reply,  but  he  was  decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

"  Is  the  kindergarten  out  so  soon? "  asked  a 
boy  who  must  have  been  at  least  two  years 
younger  than  the  Egg. 

Again  the  room  was  filled  with  boisterous 
laughter. 

The  Egg  made  his  purchases — candy,  chew- 
ing-gum, shoe-strings,  picture  post-cards,  a  bottle 
of  ink,  pop-corn,  and  writing  paper.  All  these 
things  he  stored  in  his  haversack. 

When  the  storekeeper  saw  that  his  customer 
had  made  all  of  his  purchases,  he  joined  the 
others  in  their  laughter. 
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"  Now  to  leave  these  hicks  behind,"  said  the 
Egg,  as  he  put  on  his  skiis  out  in  the  road. 
"  They're  too  doggone  fresh  for  me."  He 
crossed  into  a  field  at  the  right  of  the  to^\^l  and 
was  making  his  way  carefully  over  the  snow  when 
he  spied  the  urchin  whom  he  had  met  first. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  saw  him  he  turned  round, 
and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Here  he  is!  " 

Immediately  a  dozen  boys  armed  with  snow- 
balls jumped  from  behind  a  barn  and  began  pelt- 
ing the  poor  Egg.  This  was  too  much.  The 
Egg  was  good-natured  up  to  a  point,  but  his  re- 
cent experiences  had  tried  his  temper.  He  low- 
ered his  head  and  charged  the  offenders ;  but  there 
were  too  many,  and  they  were  good  shots.  They 
retreated  a  short  distance  and  then  opened  fire 
again.  Snowball  after  snowball  struck  the  dis- 
gruntled Egg  in  the  face  and  in  the  neck.  So, 
despite  a  burning  desire  to  lick  every  boy  present, 
he  changed  direction  and  started  off  toward  Glen 
Gray.  The  last  words  he  heard  were  those  of 
the  freckle-faced  urchin: 

"  You  try  hard  not  to  be  funny,  don't  you?  " 

The  Egg  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 
And  as  soon  as  he  laughed  his  good  nature  re- 
turned. 
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By  means  of  the  moss  on  the  trees  he  was  able 
to  hold  his  proper  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  came  to  a  hill  from  which  he  could  see  the 
cabin.  He  noticed  the  Scouts  gathered  about  the 
door  and  signaled  to  them  with  his  handkerchief. 
One  of  them  disappeared  within  the  cabin  and 
returned  with  two  signal  flags. 

"  That's  Tommy,"  said  the  Egg.  "  Good  old 
Tommy." 

"  Greetings,"  signaled  Tommy,  using  the 
semaphore  method. 

"  Now  for  one  last  good  slide,"  exclaimed  the 
Egg,  as  he  took  note  of  the  hill  that  he  stood  on. 
It  sloped  abruptly  to  the  broad,  frozen,  snow- 
covered  meadow ;  at  the  very  base  of  the  hill  was 
a  small  hummock. 

"  Just  the  thing  for  a  jump,"  he  thought. 

A  moment  later  he  pushed  off  and  sped  do^vn 
the  hill.  His  speed  increased,  the  wind  whistled 
in  his  ears,  his  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  of  an- 
ticipation. Like  a  speeding  express  train  he 
struck  the  hummock  of  snow  squarely.  Up,  up, 
up,  and  outward  it  shot  him.  He  poised  himself 
skilfully  as  the  snow  sped  beneath  him.  This 
was  great  fun.  It  was  the  best  jump  he  had  ever 
made.  Wouldn't  he  lord  it  over  Tommy  Fielder? 
Down,  down,  he  fairly  flew.     He  held  his  staff 
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sidewise,  and  bent  his  knees  to  meet  the  flat 
stretch  of  meadow.  Three  more  feet,  two  more 
feet 

Crash! 

Both  skiis  struck  the  meadow,  but  instead  of 
sliding  gi'acefully  along  the  smooth  surface,  they 
dug  their  way  through  the  snow,  through  the  thin 
coating  of  ice  that  lay  beneath,  and  into  the 
water. 

The  Egg  in  desperation  lurched  to  one  side; 
there  was  another  crash,  a  crackle  of  ice,  and  he 
found  himself  lying  in  two  feet  of  ice-cold  water. 

"  Oh !  g-g-gosh !  "  he  exclaimed. 

A  moment  later  several  Scouts  had  reached  his 
side  and  were  pulling  him  out.  Among  them 
was  Tommy  Fielder. 

"  Sunk  without  warning  again,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. "  Say,  Eggie,  it's  a  wonder  you  didn't 
break  your  shell." 

The  boys  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  Egg  to  the 
cabin,  where  they  helped  him  remove  his  wet 
clothes.  With  chattering  teeth  he  sat  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  waited  for  the  joshing  that  he 
knew  was  sure  to  follow. 

"Where  are  my  post-cards?"  asked  Arthur 
Riggs. 

"  Where  are  my  stamps?  "  demanded  Reddy. 
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"  Where's  my  candy  and  chewing-gum? " 
asked  Fred. 

"  Yes,"  cried  several  others,  "  where's  all  the 
candy? " 

The  Egg  pointed  to  his  wet  haversack  that  lay 
on  the  floor  by  the  fire. 

Tommy  Fielder  fished  inside  and  drew  forth 
an  ugly  sticky  mass  that  resembled  a  huge  ball 
of  Hamburg  steak.  In  it  there  were  postage 
stamps,  chewing-gum,  several  kinds  of  soft 
candy,  a  pair  of  shoe-laces,  a  dozen  soggy  post- 
cards, and  a  number  of  other  things  that  none  of 
the  boys  could  recognize. 

The  little  cabin  rang  with  good-natured  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  "  Scout  Eggles- 
ton  promised  that  he  would  not  forget  these 
things,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  has  lived  up 
to  his  promise." 

The  Egg  grinned. 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the  village? " 
asked  Fred. 

At  that  the  Egg's  face  took  on  a  crimson  hue, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Scouts  wondered  why. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  WAY  TO  EAEN  MONEY 

The  Egg  recovered  from  his  misfortune  luck- 
ily without  getting  a  cold.  He  had  to  remain  in- 
side the  cabin  all  afternoon,  however,  for  his 
clothes  were  slow  in  drying.  The  boys  cracked 
many  a  joke  at  his  expense,  all  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  a  good  grace. 

"  I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  without  the 
Egg,"  said  Fred.  "  He  certainly  keeps  us  all  in 
a  good  humor." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bob,  "  and  it  was  the  same 
way  last  summer.  Remember  the  time  he  tried 
to  catch  the  porcupine  in  the  canoe  and  spilled 
himself  and  Reddy  in  the  water?  " 

Both  boys  laughed  heartily. 

"  Let's  see,'*  said  Fred.  "  We  have  a  meeting 
on  for  to-night,  don't  we?  What  shall  we  do 
this  afternoon? " 

Bob  was  very  thoughtful  for  several  minutes, 

and  Fred  looked  at  him  curiously. 
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"  You're  not  worried  about  those  thieves  that 
broke  into  our  cabin,  are  you? "  he  asked.  "  I 
woukki't  worry  even  if  Ted  Patrick  and  his  gang 
did  do  it." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  replied  Bob. 
"  And  it  wasn't  any  of  the  frat  boys  that  did  it 
anyway." 

' '  How  can  you  be  sure  ?  You  know  both 
Ted  Patrick  and  Jimmy  Lodge  wore  hobnail 
shoes." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Bob.  "But  they 
didn't  do  it.  I'm  positive  of  that.  You'll  find  out 
who  did  it  some  day,  Fred.  That  is,  you'll  find 
out  the  sort  of  people  who  did  it." 

Fred  was  mystified,  but  he  said  nothing  more 
on  the  subject,  and  Bob  continued:  "  No,  I 
wasn't  worrying  about  anything;  I'm  having  too 
good  a  time  for  that.  But  I  was  thinking  that 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could  do  somebody 
a  good  turn  just  because  we  are  enjoying  our- 
selves so  much." 

"  Yes,  it  would,"  agreed  Fred,  "  but  who  is 
there  to  help?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Bob,  "  there's  an  old  woman 
who  lives  in  a  house  all  alone  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glen." 
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"  You  mean  the  house  we  passed  on  our  way 
to  camp — the  little  old  tumble-do\vn  shack  by 
the  side  of  the  road?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  thinking  that  half  a  dozen  of  us 
Scouts  could  provide  that  woman  with  enough 
fire-wood  in  one  afternoon  to  last  all  winter." 

Fred  was  enthusiastic. 

"  I'm  sure  we  could,"  he  said.  "  There's  not 
much  snow  left  on  the  ground ;  we  could  take  one 
of  the  carts  and  use  that  to  carry  it." 

"  Well,  let's  do  it,"  said  Bob.  "  See  how  many 
fellows  you  can  get  to  go  along." 

It  did  not  take  Bob  and  Fred  more  than  five 
minutes  to  round  up  half  a  dozen  others.  Mr. 
McGregor  gave  his  hearty  approval,  but  warned 
the  bo3^s  to  keep  together. 

*'  We'll  stay  in  a  body,"  Bob  assured  him, 
"  and  we'll  be  back  for  supper  and  the  meeting 
to-night." 

It  was  a  jolly  crowd  of  Scouts  that  pulled  the 
cart  over  the  winding  snow-covered  wood  paths. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  sun  lay  hidden  beneath 
gray  banks  of  clouds,  they  sang  their  old  troop 
song: 

" — The  day  is  bright  and  our  hearts  are  light — 
We  're  the  Scouts  of  Cedarville  Troop ! ' ' 
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At  the  far  edge  of  the  woods  they  stopped, 
and  looked  down  into  the  valley  where  the  road 
wound  round  and  round — a  dark  thread  on  a 
white  background. 

"  There's  the  house,"  said  Fred.  "  Now  let's 
fill  our  cart  with  fire-wood  and  go  down  and  sur- 
prise the  poor  old  lady." 

"All  right!"  And  the  boys  set  to  work. 
There  were  plenty  of  dead  trees  and  branches 
scattered  about,  and  they  did  not  need  to  cut  any 
gTowing  trees.  With  their  Scout  axes  they  split 
the  larger  pieces  and  chopped  them  into  con- 
venient lengths.  Almost  before  Bob  realized  it, 
the  cart  was  heaped  high;  m  fact  it  was  heaped 
so  high  that  Tommy  Fielder  had  to  tie  the  wood 
on  with  a  rope.  Not  content  with  this  amount, 
however,  each  boy  picked  up  a  huge  armful ;  and 
in  this  fashion  they  descended  the  hill,  guiding 
the  cart  between  them.  Laughing  and  talking, 
they  made  so  much  noise  that  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  old  lady. 

She  drew  aside  the  faded  curtains  at  one  of 
the  windows  and  peered  out.  When  she  saw  the 
cart  heaped  high  with  fire-wood,  and  also  eight 
boys  in  khaki  uniforms,  each  with  a  huge  armful 
of  wood,  her  face  lighted  in  a  smile.    A  moment 
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later  she  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  with  an 
apron  thrown  over  her  head. 

Bob  noticed  that  she  was  thin  and  care-worn, 
and  he  felt  truly  sorry  that  she  had  to  live  alone. 
He  was  about  to  offer  her  the  wood  when  she 
spoke. 

"  I'm  sorry,  boys,"  she  said.  "  That's  nice 
looking  fire-wood,  but  I  can't  afford  to  buy  any." 

"  We  don't  want  you  to  buy  it,  madam,"  said 
Bob,  politely.    "  We  want  to  give  it  to  you." 

For  a  moment  the  old  lady  looked  blankly  at 
the  Scouts,  who  stood  waiting. 

"  Give  it  to  me?  "  she  repeated.  "  Why — why 
should  you  give  it  to  me?  " 

"  Well,  we  knew  you  lived  alone  over  here  and 
could  use  fire-wood,"  replied  Bob,  "  and  we're 
Scouts,  and  it's  one  of  our  duties  to  help  others 
who  need  help." 

"  I  never  can  thank  you  boys  enough,"  replied 
the  old  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have 
heard  about  the  Scouts  but  I  never  knew  they  did 
things  like  this." 

At  her  bidding  they  deposited  the  wood  in  a 
shed  outside  the  kitchen  door.  It  filled  the  shed 
only  a  little  more  than  half  full.  So  while  Bob 
carried  several  armfuls  into  the  kitchen  for  im-i 
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mediate  use,  the  rest  of  the  Scouts  dragged  the 
cart  up  the  hill  to  the  woods.  A  little  later  they 
returned  with  another  load  that  completely  filled 
the  shed. 

Meanwhile  Bob  had  talked  with  the  old  lady 
and  learned  that  she  was  expecting  her  married 
daughter  to  come  and  live  with  her  next  week; 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  this,  for  he  disliked  to 
think  of  the  woman  livhig  there  all  alone. 

"  I  tell  you,  Fred,"  said  Tomnw  Fielder  as 
the  boj^s  started  back  for  camp,  "  it  makes  a  fel- 
low feel  pretty  good  inside  to  do  something  like 
this  once  in  a  while." 

"  You  bet  it  does,  Toimiiy,"  cried  the  other 
boys. 

Mr.  McGregor  was  much  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  trip,  and  although  he  made  no  com- 
ment, the  boys  knew  from  his  face  that  he  was 
well  pleased. 

For  supper  that  night  the  boys  had  a  beef  pot- 
pie,  toasted  crackers  and  cheese,  hot  corn  bread 
and  cocoa.  Fred  always  blew  his  bugle  at  mess 
time,  but  there  was  usually  no  need  for  it ;  every- 
body had  a  hearty  appetite,  and  they  made  it 
their  business  to  be  on  time. 

When  the  pots  and  pans  and  mess  kits  were 
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washed,  Reddy  McTurk  threw  a  couple  of  big 
logs  on  the  fire ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  burning 
brightly,  Mr.  McGregor  announced  that  the 
meeting  would  come  to  order. 

The  boys  seated  themselves  on  benches  and  on 
the  floor,  forming  a  half  circle  round  the  blazing 
fire.  While  the  burning  logs  cracked,  Ralph 
Maxon  called  the  roll.  There  was  really  no  need 
for  it  at  this  meeting,  for  all  the  boys  were  pres- 
ent, but  Mr.  McGregor  liked  to  preserve  the 
formality.  Then  Ralph  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting. 

"  Doesn't  that  seem  a  long  while  ago?  "  whis- 
pered Arthur  Riggs  to  Bob. 

"  Yes,  but  that's  because  so  much  has  happened 
since." 

*'  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  any  formal  business,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor. "  We  have  been  at  camp  a  little  more 
than  a  week;  during  that  time  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves.  I  need  only 
mention  the  snow  battle,  for  example.  We 
have  also  applied  our  Scout  training  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner.  This  afternoon  a  number  of 
us  did  an  act  of  kindness  that  was  indeed  praise- 
worthy, and   only  a  few  days   ago  two  of  our 
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number  saved  the  life  of  a  neighbor  camper 
across  the  lake." 

At  this  all  eyes  turned  on  Bob  and  Fred. 

*'  We  have  had  one  little  bit  of  unpleasant- 
ness," continued  the  Scoutmaster.  "  I  refer  to 
the  theft  of  food;  but  it  was  unpleasantness  that 
came  from  the  outside,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so 
bad.  As  an  offset  against  this  little  trouble  one 
of  our  number  has  done  his  best — perhaps  not 
intentionally  always — to  keep  us  in  good 
spirits." 

A  general  laugh  Avent  up  as  the  Scoutmaster 
said  this,  and  Tommy  Fielder  i^ointed  to  the 
Egg.    "  That  means  you,  Eggie,"  he  said. 

"  Now,"  continued  ^Ir.  ]McGregor,  "  I  have 
mentioned  these  few  things  for  a  reason.  Per- 
haps a  year  or  two  from  now  Ave  shall  Avant  to 
knoAV  exactly  AA^hat  the  Scouts  of  Xo.  1  Troop 
did  at  Indian  Cabin  AA^hen  school  closed  for  three 
Aveeks."  He  paused  and  glanced  at  the  half  circle 
of  eager  faces  as  though  Avaiting  for  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Bob  raised  his  hand,  and  the  Scoutmaster 
nodded  to  him.  "  You  haA^e  the  floor,  Scout 
Hanson." 

*'  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Bob,  "  I  think  Ave  ought 
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to  have  somebody  to  keep  track  of  the  things  we 
do — the  big  things  like  our  camping  trips  and 
our  long  hikes." 

"  A  troop  historian,  in  other  words." 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  for  this  office  I  nominate 
Ralph  klaxon,  our  scribe,"  said  Bob. 

"  I  second  that  nomination,"  said  Harold  Hall. 

There  followed  several  minutes  of  animated 
discussion. 

Fred  nominated  Bob  for  the  office  and  Tommy- 
Fielder  promptly  seconded  it;  but  Bob  withdrew 
in  favor  of  Ralph. 

*'  Scout  Maxon  is  already  our  scribe,  and  I 
think  it  is  best  for  one  man  to  take  care  of  all 
the  clerical  matters  of  the  troop,"  he  said. 

So  Ralph  was  elected  to  the  office  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

"Is  there  any  further  business?"  asked  Mr. 
McGregor. 

Bob  had  been  waiting  for  the  chairman  to  put 
this  question,  for  there  was  something  that  he  had 
kept  in  the  back  of  his  mind  ever  since  the  first 
time  that  the  Egg  had  broken  through  the  ice. 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  when  the  chairman  rec- 
ognized him,  stood  up. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  said,  "  maj^be  my  plan 
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won't  work,  but  I  want  to  offer  it  to  see  what  the 
fellows  think  of  it.  After  our  three  weeks  at 
Indian  Cabin  are  ended,  the  troop  will  have  only 
a  few  dollars  left  in  the  bank,  and  there's  next 
summer's  camp  to  look  forward  to.  If  we  could 
manage  to  earn  a  little  money  up  here,  it  would 
help  for  next  smnmer." 

Every  boy  leaned  forward  eagerly,  for  this 
was  a  very  important  matter. 

*'  When  I  was  looking  round  in  the  woods  the 
other  day  I  came  upon  a  small  cave  in  a  gully 
that  runs  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lake," 
continued  Bob.  "  It  did  not  occur  to  me  till  I 
went  to  bed  that  night;  then  I  thought  what  a 
bully  ice-house  that  cave  would  make.  I  thought 
if  we  could  cut  some  ice  from  the  lake  and  store 
it  in  that  cave,  maybe  next  spring  or  summer  we 
could  sell  it." 

Bob  sat  down,  a  trifle  embarrassed  because  of 
the  length  of  his  speech,  and  Mr.  McGregor 
called  for  an  informal  discussion. 

"  It  sounds  good  to  me,"  said  Reddy  McTurk. 
"  We  could  cut  the  ice  easily  enough  with  those 
big  saws  and  with  our  axes." 

"  And  I  don't  think  we  would  have  to  peddle 
it  from  house  to  house,"  added  Fred.    "  Not  that 
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I'd  miiid,  but  I  think  we  could  sell  the  lot  of  it 
to  one  of  the  small  dealers  in  town." 

"  There's  Burns,  Hennessy  and  the  White 
Jewell  Company,"  suggested  Tommy. 

At  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor called  the  meeting  to  order  again. 

"  There's  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it,"  he  re- 
marked. "  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  If  nobody  wants  to  buy  ice  after 
we  have  stored  it,  we  shall  be  out  only  our  time 
and  trouble.    Let  us  vote  on  it." 

A  show  of  hands  proved  that  the  Scouts  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  undertake  Bob's 
plan.  Then  the  meeting  closed  with  the  usual 
salute  to  the  colors ;  after  which  two  Scouts  from 
Fred's  patrol  went  to  the  cook-shack  and  re- 
turned with  a  dozen  packages  of  graham  crackers. 

As  the  boys  sat  round  the  fire  munching  the 
crackers  they  continued  to  talk  about  the  ice- 
cutting  plan. 

"  I'm  anxious  for  morning  to  come,"  said  Fred, 
"  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  snow  for  a  couple  of 
days." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will,"  said  Tommy.  "  Be- 
lieve me,"  he  added,  "  nobody  except  Bob  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  scheme  as  that." 
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"  Well,  you  see,  Tommy,"  exx^lained  Bob, 
"  most  of  us  are  what  you  would  call  poor  boys; 
our  fathers  don't  hand  out  money  to  us,  at  least 
not  in  large  amounts.  Anyway,  most  of  us  don't 
like  to  ask  for  it,  especially  in  these  hard  times. 
Other  troops  earn  money  in  different  ways;  so 
why  shouldn't  we? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur  Riggs,  "  there's  a  troop 
in  White  Plains  that  earned  almost  a  hundred 
dollars  picking  berries  in  the  summer  and  apples 
in  the  fall." 

"  Well,  to-morrow  we  show  the  world  what  we 
can  do,"  said  the  Egg. 

"  I'm  afraid  to  trust  you  on  the  ice  again, 
Eggie,"  said  Tommy;  "  you  have  a  bad  habit  of 
falling  through." 

"  I'll  be  careful  for  your  sake,  Tommy,"  re- 
plied the  Egg. 

As  it  was  now  almost  ten  o'clock,  Fred  blew 
taps,  and  the  Scouts  prej)ared  for  bed.  Bob  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately  and  awoke  with  a 
start  a  few  minutes  later.  He  had  been  dreaming 
of  millions  of  cakes  of  shining  ice  in  a  huge  pile, 
on  the  top  of  which  sat  the  Egg  eating  graham 
crackers. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   ICE-HOUSE 

There  was  no  sun  to  wake  the  boys  from  their 
sleep  the  next  morning,  but  no  sun  was  needed. 
Even  before  Fred  Ashleigh  sounded  Reveille  on 
his  bugle,  most  of  the  Scouts  were  out  of  bed  and 
dressed. 

Bob's  patrol  prepared  a  breakfast  of  stewed 
prunes,  oatmeal  and  cocoa,  and  Bob  and  the 
Egg  filled  the  plates  as  the  boys  passed  by  the 
door  of  the  cook-shack.  Everybody  ate  hurriedly, 
but  with  relish;  then  they  washed  mess  kits  and 
put  the  cabin  in  order.  Mr.  McGregor  and 
Fred  stretched  a  line  between  two  trees  and  on 
this  each  boy  hung  his  blankets  to  air. 

"  Now  we're  ready  for  the  day's  work,"  an- 
nounced the  Scoutmaster  after  he  had  made  an 
inspection  of  the  cabin  and  the  grounds  about  it. 

"  Let's  go,"  shouted  the  Egg. 

At  a  word  from  the  Scoutmaster  Bob  led  the 
way  toward  the  cave  that  he  had  seen  near  the 
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glen.  The  rest  of  the  Scouts  followed  in  a  body. 
Tommy  Fielder  and  Fred  each  carried  a  cross- 
cut saw.  Reddy  McTurk  had  a  couple  of  ice 
picks,  and  the  Egg  had  a  large  coil  of  rope  slung 
over  his  shoulder.    Each  boj^  had  his  Scout  axe. 

As  Bob  skirted  the  shore  he  looked  across  the 
lake  in  the  direction  of  the  old  lumber  camp,  but 
he  saw  no  signs  of  Ted  Patrick  or  any  of  his 
friends.  Probably  they  were  not  yet  out  of  bed, 
he  concluded. 

"  How  far  is  the  cave,  Bobbie? "  asked  the 
Egg.    "  This  rope  is  heavy." 

"  Oh,  just  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,"  re- 
plied Bob.  *'  See  that  clump  of  trees  over 
there?  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Bob  pointed  to  the  gully 
that  led  down  to  the  lake. 

"  There  it  is,"  he  said. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  about  four  feet 
high  and  six  feet  broad.  Mr.  McGregor  picked 
up  a  long  pole  and  poked  round  inside  with  it; 
then  he  turned  his  flashlight  on  and  crawled  into 
the  cave.  When  he  crawled  out,  several  minutes 
later,  his  eyes  were  shining. 

"  It's  just  the  place  to  store  ice,"  he  said,  *'  and 
it's  large  enough  to  hold  all  that  we'd  care  to  cut. 
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Ice  that's  stored  in  there  ought  to  keep  till  next 
winter  at  least." 

"  Won't  we  need  sawdust? "  asked  Fred. 
"  We  ought  to  have  something  to  put  between 
the  cakes  to  keep  them  from  melting." 

"  Sawdust  would  be  good,  if  we  could  get  it," 
replied  the  Scoutmaster. 

"How  about  pine  needles?"  suggested  Bob. 
"  There's  a  great  quantity  back  there  in  the  woods 
where  the  trees  have  kept  the  snow  off  the 
ground." 

"  Thej^'d  be  an  excellent  substitute,  I  think," 
said  ]\Ir.  McGregor. 

So  the  work  of  harvesting  a  crop  of  ice  began. 
In  this,  as  in  all  things  that  they  did,  the  Scouts 
were  systematic.  The  members  of  Reddy's 
patrol  made  it  their  business  to  supply  the  pine 
needles;  and  they  had  to  scour  the  woods  pretty 
thoroughly  in  order  to  get  the  large  amount  they 
needed.  Fred's  patrol  did  the  cutting;  and  Bob's 
patrol  took  care  of  the  cakes  of  ice  when  they 
were  cut,  and  stored  them  in  the  cave.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor gave  few  directions  but  heliDed  out  when- 
ever it  seemed  necessary. 

Fred  first  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  found  that 
it  was  fourteen  inches  thick.    It  would  have  been 
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better  to  have  it  thicker,  but  then  the  work  of 
handhng  the  cakes  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult. With  their  axes  the  Red  Foxes  marked  off 
a  series  of  parallel  lines  on  the  ice,  running  from 
the  shore  outward.  Across  these  they  marked 
lines  rmining  at  right  angles.  Then  they  began 
to  cut  close  to  the  shore.  The  grunts  that  the 
boys  made  m  their  efforts  mingled  with  the  sharp 
ring  of  their  axes  and  the  harsh  rasping  of  the 
two  saws. 

'*  It's  good  honest  labor,  boys,"  said  ^Ir.  Mc- 
Gregor, with  a  laugh. 

Finally  the  first  cake  came  loose,  and  the 
Beavers  gave  a  shout  as  the}^  seized  it  with  their 
ice  picks.  The  ice  was  much  heavier  than  they 
thought  it  would  be ;  but  with  the  aid  of  ropes  and 
ice  picks  they  were  able  to  get  it  ashore. 

Ralph  IMaxon  and  Harold  Hall  had  spread 
a  thick  layer  of  pine  needles  over  the  floor  of  the 
cave  and  had  fixed  several  electric  torches  inside 
so  that  they  could  see  to  place  the  cakes. 

"  All  right  for  the  first? "  shouted  Bob. 

"  All  ready,"  came  the  reply. 

Bob  and  three  other  Beavers  pushed  and 
pulled  the  cake  over  the  ground  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave. 
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"  In  with  it  now,"  cried  Bob. 

With  a  mighty  push  the  Beavers  sent  it  sliding 
inside  the  cave.  Bob  and  the  Egg  followed  it 
and  assisted  Ralph  and  Harold  in  placing  it  in 
one  corner.  By  this  time  the  Red  Foxes  had  cut 
another  cake. 

"  This  work  is  going  to  get  easier,"  said  Bob. 

"  Why?  "  asked  Ralph. 

"  Because  we'll  soon  have  a  slippery  path  worn 
to  the  cave  and  we  won't  have  to  pull  so  hard  to 
get  the  cakes  inside." 

"  That's  right,  Bob,"  said  the  Scoutmaster, 
Avho  had  been  watching  the  work  with  keen  in- 
terest. 

By  eleven  o'clock  they  had  covered  the  floor 
of  the  cave  in  the  rear.  Then  the  Beavers  filled 
the  spaces  between  the  cakes  with  pine  needles 
and  spread  a  great  quantity  of  them  over  the 
top.  They  were  noAv  ready  to  begin  the  second 
row  of  cakes. 

"  Gosh!  "  exclaimed  Reddy  McTurk.  "  You 
fellows  certainly  keep  us  hustling  to  supply  you 
with  pine  needles.  I'm  almost  ready  to  go  on  a 
strike." 

"Don't  do  it,"  replied  the  Egg.  "You'll 
lose  your  job." 
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Fred  and  his  Red  Foxes  by  now  had  cut  so 
many  cakes  that  there  were  several  feet  of  open 
water  between  the  shore  and  the  edge  of  the  ice 
where  they  worked.  Whenever  they  cut  a  fresh 
cake  loose  thej^  would  give  it  a  push,  and  as  it 
floated  in  to  the  shore,  the  Beavers  would  seize 
it  and  haul  it  up  to  the  cave. 

Placing  the  new  cakes  on  top  of  the  first  tier 
required  strenuous  labor;  sometimes  a  large  cake 
would  necessitate  the  presence  of  five  or  six  Bea- 
vers inside  the  cave.  Consequently  this  slowed 
up  the  work  considerably.  By  noon,  how- 
ever, they  had  filled  the  cave  almost  one- 
third. 

With  enormous  appetites,  they  tramped  back 
to  the  cabin  and  as  they  ate  the  meal  that  Reddy's 
patrol  prepared  they  discussed  the  morning's 
work. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  "  which  patrol 
has  the  hardest  job?  " 

"  Mine,"  replied  Reddy.  "  I  never  knew  pine 
needles  were  so  scarce  before." 

"  Say,  Bob,"  said  Tommy,  "  it's  lucky  your 
patrol  didn't  have  to  cut  the  ice." 

"Why?" 

*'  Well,  the  Egg  would  have  had  another  bath 
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by  this  time.  He  just  can't  keep  out  of  the  water 
when  he's  near  it." 

"  That  doesn't  cut  any  ice,"  replied  the  Egg 
in  a  lofty  manner. 

The  boys  rested  for  nearly  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, then  they  went  over  to  the  cave  and  con- 
tinued their  work.  The  Beavers  changed  places 
with  the  Red  Foxes,  and  the  Egg  had  his  chance 
on  the  ice.  Although  he  slipped  and  fell  several 
times  he  managed  to  keep  from  getting  wet.  At 
four  o'clock  the  boys  stopped  work  for  the  day, 
feeling  that  they  had  earned  their  rest. 

But  the  next  morning  they  went  at  it  again, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  they  had  nearly  filled  the  cave. 
In  the  air  space  between  the  ice  and  the  roof  they 
stuffed  fir  branches.  But  the  hardest  work,  per- 
haps, had  still  to  be  done.  They  must  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Branches  would  not  do,  for 
wind  or  rain  might  carry  them  away  and  leave 
the  opening  exposed. 

*'  Stones  are  what  we  need,"  said  Fred. 
"  There  are  some  big  ones  up  there  on  the  hill." 

But  most  of  the  big  stones  were  frozen  into  the 
ground  so  tightly  that  the  boys  could  not  move 
them.  There  were  smaller  ones  that  rested  on 
top  of  the  ground,  however,  and  these  the  boys 
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rolled  down  the  hill  into  the  gully  and  piled,  one 
upon  the  other,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Just  before  they  put  the  last  stone  in  place, 
Bob  took  a  piece  of  wood,  shaved  it  down  with 
his  knife  and  printed  on  it:  "  This  ice  is  the  prop- 
erty of  No.  1  Troop,  Cedarville,  Boy  Scouts." 

Then  when  they  had  sealed  the  entrance  they 
gathered  branches  and  spread  them  over  the  bare 
rocks. 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  call  a  fine  job,"  said  the 
Scoutmaster,  "  and  I  don't  think  there's  a  troop 
in  the  state  that  could  have  done  it  better.  I'm 
proud  of  you.  There's  no  doubt  that  the  ice  will 
keep.    All  we  have  to  do  is  find  a  buyer  for  it." 

The  boys  made  their  way  back  to  Indian  Cabin 
well  pleased  with  what  they  had  done. 

"  And  the  best  of  all,"  said  Tommy,  "  the  Egg 
didn't  get  wet." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  best  thing  of  all,"  agreed  the 
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THE  FIRE  ACROSS  THE  LAKE 

"  Well,  all  you  ice  cutters,"  said  Reddy  Mc- 
Turk  as  the  Scouts  sat  eating  their  noonday  meal. 
"  It's  been  a  great  morning,  hey?  " 

"  You're  right,  Reddy,"  declared  several  of 
the  boys;  "  good  fmi  cutting  ice,  and  it's  profit- 
able business  pn  the  side." 

"If  we  cantfell  our  ice,"  said  Arthur  Riggs. 

"  Oh,  we'll  sell  it,  Riggsie,"  said  Tommy. 
"  Don't  you  worry.  When  some  of  those  ice  men 
back  home  learn  that  there's  a  bunch  of  ice  al- 
ready cut  that  they  can  buy  cheap,  you  bet  they'll 
want  it." 

The  chance  of  selling  the  ice  was  an  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  and  even  after  mess  was 
over  and  they  had  washed  their  mess  kits,  the 
boys  continued  to  discuss  it.  Nobody  knew  how 
much  the  ice  was  worth,  but  everybody  hazarded 
a  guess.  Bob  thought  that  it  ought  to  brmg  at 
least  thirty  dollars,  and  the  Egg  was  sure  that 
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it  would  bring  nearer  one  hundred  dollars  than 
thirty.  Fred  thought  they  would  be  lucky  if  they 
got  twenty-five. 

Ralph  Maxon,  however,  resorted  to  figures. 
"  We  cut  almost  two  hundred  cakes,"  he  said, 
"  and  they  were  pretty  big  ones.  If  we  could 
have  sold  them  retail  last  summer  I  think  we 
could  have  got  about  sixty  cents  apiece  for  them. 
Of  course,  ice  may  be  cheaper  next  summer,  and 
we  couldn't  sell  them  retail  anyway.  But  we 
ought  to  get  at  least  twenty  cents  a  cake.  Twenty 
multiplied  by  two  hundred,  that's  forty  dollars.'* 

Mr.  INIcGregor  nodded.  "  I  think  Ralph  has 
the  right  idea." 

The  Egg  looked  sheepish. 

"  I  lose  sixty  dollars  on  my  guess,"  he  said. 
Whereupon  everybody  laughed. 

As  Bob  was  putting  his  mess  kit  away  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  out  of  the  window.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  a  thin  line  of  black  smoke  rising 
slowly  above  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake. 

"Fred!  Come  here  quick!"  he  cried. 
"  Look  over  there." 

Fred  looked  out  across  the  ice  and  uttered  an 
exclamation. 
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"  Wliat's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  Scoutmaster. 

"  There's  a  forest  fire  across  the  lake,"  replied 
Fred  excitedly. 

"  No !  "  exclaimed  Reddy  suddenly.  *'  It  isn't 
— a  forest  fire — it's — it's  the  old  lumber  mill." 

*'  That's  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  McGregor. 

Half  a  dozen  boys  rushed  to  find  their  skates, 
but  the  Scoutmaster  halted  them.  Excited  as 
Bob  was,  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  cool  way 
in  which  Mr.  McGregor  handled  things.  His 
mouth  was  firm  and  his  voice,  although  clear  and 
loud,  was  steady  and  cool. 

"  Scout  Ashleigh,"  he  said,  "  take  your 
patrol  and  collect  all  the  deep  pans  and  water 
buckets  about  camp.  Scout  Hanson,  I  want 
your  patrol  to  take  blankets."  Bob  hurried  off  to 
execute  the  command.  "  Scout  McTurk,  your 
patrol  will  carry  your  axes." 

He  then  strode  over  to  the  cook-shack  and  re- 
turned with  the  heavy  camp  axe. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  every  Scout  get  his  skates." 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  Scouts  were 
busy  putting  on  their  skates  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  Nobody  spoke  a  word.  A  few  moments 
later  the  twenty-four  Scouts  were  skating  rapidly 
toward  the  old  lumber  camp. 
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Bob's  patrol,  with  himself  at  the  head,  was  in 
rough  formation  at  the  right;  each  boy  had  a 
blanket  rolled  across  his  shoulders.  At  the  left 
skated  Fred's  patrol,  each  boy  with  one  or  more 
pans  and  buckets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  In  the 
center  was  Reddy's  patrol  with  their  axes.  Out 
in  front  the  Scoutmaster,  carrying  the  large  axe, 
bent  forward  as  he  set  the  pace. 

Bob  was  thrilled  with  the  thought  of  the  pic- 
ture he  thought  they  must  present  as  they  skated 
rapidly  in  formation.  Before  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  lake  he  made  out  three  or  four  fig- 
ures on  the  bank  running  up  and  down  waving 
their  arms.  They  were  the  frat  boys,  undoubtedly. 

It  was  a  loud  ringing  chorus  that  the  steel 
blades  made  on  the  hard  ice;  it  was  a  cold  Avind 
that  sang  in  the  boys'  ears  as  it  sought  to  check 
their  progress. 

Bob  was  skating  easily  and  he  longed  to  rush 
out  ahead  of  the  others,  but  he  knew  that  the 
Scoutmaster  would  not  want  him  to  do  so.  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  once;  his  patrol  still 
held  their  places  behind  him.  The  Wildcats  and 
Red  Foxes  were  still  skating  in  their  same  rela- 
tive positions.  Bob  bent  his  head  to  avoid  the 
rush  of  wind  in  his  face. 
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When  he  looked  up  again  he  could  recognize 
**  Nellie "  Paynter  and  Jiininy  Lodge  on  the 
bank. 

R-r-ip,  r-r-rip,  sounded  the  sharp  blades  on 
the  ice.  The  troop  was  but  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore.  Still  they  did  not  slacken  the 
pace.  Bob  could  see  smoke  pouring  up  out  of  a 
side  window  in  the  building;  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  volume,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  tong-ue  of  flame  shot  out  into  the  thick  dark 
mass. 

Thirty  yards  from  the  shore  Mr.  McGregor 
held  one  hand  high  over  his  head,  and  Bob  recog- 
nized the  Scout  signal  to  halt.  As  the  boys  glided 
into  the  bank,  the  Scoutmaster  raised  his  voice. 

"Skates  off!" 

Then  he  swung  his  heavy  axe  against  the  ice 
and  the  chips  flew  in  all  directions.  Again  he 
swimg,  and  again.  After  a  dozen  strokes  he 
handed  the  axe  to  Tommy  Fielder  and  tore  off 
his  skates.  Tommy  swmig  at  the  ice  viciously 
and  after  a  few  strokes,  the  axe  struck  water. 

By  this  time  the  Scouts  had  their  skates  off  and 
were  standing  up  waiting  orders.  Seeing  them 
standing  idle,  "  Nellie  "  Paynter  came  rushing 
up  out  of  breath. 
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"  Why  don't  you  do  something?  "  he  shouted, 
dancing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other. 
"  Ted  Patrick— he's  inside!  " 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than 
Mr.  McGregor  sprang  up  the  bank  and  ran 
toward  the  building.  When  he  returned  he  car- 
ried the  limp  form  of  a  boy  on  his  back.  It  was 
Ted  Patrick. 

Meanwhile  Tommy  had  enlarged  the  hole  in 
the  ice,  and  the  Scouts  lined  up  in  the  form  of  a 
fire  chain  that  stretched  from  the  lake  to  the  edge 
of  the  burning  building. 

The  Scoutmaster  placed  Ted  on  the  ground 
and  covered  him  with  a  blanket.  Ted  opened 
his  eyes  and  smiled  as  he  drew  several  deep 
breaths,  and  Mr.  McGregor  looked  relieved. 

"  Scouts  Maxon  and  Davis,  take  care  of  him," 
he  said,  and  the  two  boys  sprang  to  his  side. 
"  Now  start  the  buckets  going." 

Tommy  dipped  bucket  after  bucket  full  of 
water  and  passed  them  to  the  next  boy  in  line. 

"  You  boys  help  out  too,"  said  Mr.  McGregor 
to  the  frat  boys  who  stood  looking  on  helplessly. 
"  Come  with  me.  Bob,"  he  added. 

Bob  followed  him  to  the  burning  building. 
With  all  his  force,  Mr.  McGregor  threw  himself 
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against  a  door  and  it  burst  inward.  A  volume 
of  smoke  rushed  out.  Bob  thought  that  the  fire 
must  be  far  beyond  their  control,  but  at  a  second 
glance  he  told  himself  that  there  might  be  more 
smoke  than  fire. 

The  Scoutmaster  seized  a  bucket  of  water  from 
Fred,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  stepping 
part  way  into  the  room,  dashed  it  on  the  flames. 
Fred  sent  the  empt}^  bucket  back  along  the  line. 

The  Scouts  kept  the  buckets  and  pans  coming 
steadily.  At  a  word  from  the  Scoutmaster,  Bob 
took  everj''  other  one  and  spread  its  contents  on 
the  flames.  It  was  hot  work  but  he  did  not  stop- 
to  think  of  how  he  felt. 

"Bucket!"  shouted  Fred  each  time  the  boy 
behind  him  handed  forward  a  full  one. 

It  seemed  to  Bob  as  though  the  buckets  would 
never  stop  coming.  His  arms  ached  and  his  eyes 
smarted;  but  soon  the  flames  ceased  to  leap  up 
into  the  smoke.  Still  Bob  and  the  Scoutmaster 
continued  to  work  steadily. 

It  was  not  till  a  half  hour  had  passed  that  Mr. 
INIcGregor  called  a  halt.  There  were  no  flames 
inside  the  room  now  and  smoke  ascended  from 
only  three  or  four  places  in  the  floor. 

Reddy  and  two  of  his  Wildcats  went  inside 
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and  with  their  axes  commenced  cutting*  away  the 
spots  that  still  smouldered,  while  three  or  four 
Red  Foxes  with  their  blankets  beat  out  several 
bad  places  in  the  walls. 

Seeing  that  all  was  now  apparently  safe,  the 
Scoutmaster  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
and  about  the  lumber  camp.  When  he  returned, 
the  room  was  free  from  smoke.  However,  the 
boys  were  still  working;  they  did  not  intend  that 
the  fire  should  flare  up  again.  Mr.  McGregor 
smiled  as  he  watched  them  for  a  moment;  then 
he  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  where  Ted 
Patrick,  with  a  blanket  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders, was  standing  between  Ralph  and  Harold. 

"  How  do  you  feel?  "  asked  Mr.  McGregor. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  replied  Ted,  "  except  that  I 
never  can  thank  you  enough  for  saving  my  life." 

Mr.  McGregor  placed  one  hand  on  Ted's 
shoulder. 

"  Don't  let  that  bother  you,"  he  said  smil- 
ing. 

By  this  time  "  Nellie  "  Paynter,  Jimmy  Lodge 
and  the  other  f  rat  boys  had  assembled  round  Ted 
and  the  Scoutmaster. 

"  We  owe  you  and  the  Scouts  a  lot  of  thanks/* 
said  Jimmy  awkwardly. 
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**  We  might  have  put  it  out  ourselves,"  said 
"  Nellie,"  and  several  of  his  friends  nodded. 

Mr.  McGregor  smiled  but  said  nothing  to  this 
remark;  the  Scouts  who  had  gathered  were  also 
silent. 

At  last  Mr.  McGregor  spoke. 

"  How  did  the  fire  start? "  he  asked,  looking 
at  Ted. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Ted.  *'  I  was  asleep 
in  that  little  room." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Jimmy  Lodge.  "  *  Nellie  ' 
here  lit  a  candle  and  carried  it  into  that  room  to 
look  for  a  mouse." 

"  It  wasn't  a  mouse,"  said  "  Nellie,"  turning  a 
bright  red.  Then  as  though  he  thought  that  some 
explanation  was  necessary  he  added,  "  It  was  a 
big  rat." 

At  this  remark  the  Egg  stuck  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  and  looked  at  Bob,  who  had  just  joined 
the  circle. 

"  Well,  anyway,"  continued  Jimmy,  "  he  put 
the  candle  on  the  floor  and  left  it  there.  I  guess 
it  burned  down  and  set  fire  to  the  shavings ;  there 
were  lots  of  them  scattered  about.  We  went  out 
on  the  ice  for  a  while  and  when  we  came  back  we 
saw  smoke  pouring  from  the  window.    Then  we 
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remembered  that  we  had  left  Ted  m  there  asleep 
and  we  were  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  when  we 
saw  all  you  Scouts  coining  across  the  lake." 

"  And  thanks  to  them  I  didn't  get  burned," 
added  Ted  looking  at  "  Nellie."  "  I  was  dream- 
ing that  I  was  in  a  hot  room  and  couldn't  get  my 
breath  when  I  woke  up  on  Mr.  McGregor's 
back." 

"  It's  lucky  we  didn't  use  that  room  very 
much,"  said  "  Nellie."  "  All  that  got  burnt  was 
Ted's  blanket,  and  that  doesn't  matter  much." 

"Are  we  going  to  pack  up  and  skip  out?" 
asked  Jimmy. 

"  We  are  not,"  replied  Ted,  and  Bob  could  not 
help  admiring  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  said  it. 

Once  more  the  Scoutmaster  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection to  make  sure  that  there  were  no  boards 
or  sticks  that  still  burned.  But  the  Scouts  had 
done  a  good  job;  and  he  found  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  fire  or  smoke. 

The  frat  boys  stood  on  the  bank  watching  in 
silence  while  the  Scouts  collected  their  belongings 
and  put  on  their  skates. 

*'  You  fellows  sure  know  how  to  do  things," 
said  Ted  Patrick  to  Bob,  "  and  you  seem  to  have 
a  good  time  along  with  it  too." 
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"  We  have  had  a  fine  vacation  so  far,"  replied 
Bob.  "  Come  over  and  visit  us  any  time  you 
like — you  and  the  others  too." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Ted. 

As  the  Scouts  skated  back  across  the  ice  thej'' 
held  their  original  formation.  This  time,  how- 
ever, they  skated  leisurely  and  exchanged  words 
with  each  other. 

"  Nellie  PajTiter  is  a  lemon,"  said  the  Egg. 
"  The  idea  of  hunting  rats  with  a  candle !  I'll 
dream  about  that." 

"  Well,  there's  good  stuff  in  Ted  and  Jimmy,'* 
said  Fred,  "  and  there  might  be  in  the  others 
also." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Fred,  about  Ted  Patrick," 
replied  the  Egg,  "  but  the  others  are  poor  fish." 

"  Well,  we  had  a  good  exciting  afternoon," 
said  Tommy,  "  and  I'm  glad  that  we  were  on 
hand  to  help  them." 

"  So  am  I,"  cried  all  the  others. 

The  boys  removed  their  skates  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  shore  and,  tired  but  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  afternoon,  walked  up  to  the  cabin.  Sev- 
eral yards  from  the  door  Bob  noticed  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor's mackinaw  lying  in  the  snow. 

He  picked  it  up  and  was  just  about  to  carry  it 
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into  the  cabin  when  he  saw  that  the  pockets  were 
all  turned  inside  out.  There  was  something  sus- 
picious-looking about  that.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  took  the  mackinaw  to  the 
Scoutmaster,  and  showed  him  the  pockets. 

Mr.  McGregor  looked  grave  as  he  examined  it. 

"  They've  been  here  again,  Bob,"  he  said, 
"  and  they  were  after  money  this  time." 

"  Did — did  they  get  anything?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  Only  about  two  dollars  in  change  that  was  in 
one  of  these  pockets.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  cabin,  fortunately." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  TREE-FELLING  CONTEST 

Fred  spoke  to  Mr.  McGregor  about  a  paper 
chase,  as  he  had  promised  Bob  he  should  do. 
The  Scoutmaster  listened  attentively  and  then 
said: 

"  I  like  the  idea  very  much,  Fred.  The  paper 
chase,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  very  much 
like  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds  that  I  used  to 
play  when  I  was  a  boy.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  paper? " 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Fred,  "  there's  plenty  of 
white  paper  lying  about  that  we  can  tear  up  to- 
night, and  then  because  there  is  still  some  snow 
on  the  ground,  I  think  we  ought  to  mix  black 
paper  in  with  it  so  that  we  could  follow  the  trail 
easier." 

"  Good,"  replied  Mr.  McGregor.  "  And  in 
order  that  it  will  be  a  cracker  jack  chase  that  won't 
end  soon  after  it  starts,  I  am  going  to  ask  per- 
mission to  pick  the  two  boys  who  will  lead  it.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  to  start  it  this  afternoon; 
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so  suppose  we  plan  for  to-morrow  morning.  In 
the  meanwhile  you  talk  it  over  with  the  other 
Scouts." 

Fred  immediately  sought  Bob,  who  Avas  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  Scoutmaster  favored  the 
plan.  Together  they  soon  spread  the  news  about 
camp  and  everybody  was  eager  for  the  start. 

"  Great  stuff,"  said  the  Egg.  "  I'm  a  blood- 
hound when  it  comes  to  following  a  j^aper  trail." 

"  Breadcrumbs  would  suit  the  Egg  better," 
remarked  Tommy  Fielder.  "  He'd  never  give  up 
as  long  as  he  could  find  something  to  eat." 

"  Has  Uncle  picked  the  two  fellows  who  are 
going  to  lead  the  chase?  "  asked  Ralph  Maxon. 

"  No,  not  yet.  He'll  let  us  know  to-night," 
replied  Fred. 

It  was  too  good  an  afternoon  to  waste.  So 
the  bo3''S  decided  to  play  a  few  games  before  dark- 
ness set  in.  First  they  played  compass  stage 
coach.  Sixteen  boys  squatted  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  circle  in  the  positions  that  correspond 
with  the  points  of  the  compass.  Harold  Hall 
was  north,  Bob  was  south,  Ralph  was  southwest, 
Reddy  was  north  northeast,  the  Egg  was  south- 
west, and  so  on.  Then  Tommy  Fielder,  who  was 
not  in  the  game,  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  circle 
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and  called  out  various  points  on  the  compass, 
following  each  point  quickly  with  the  name  of  a 
certain  Scout. 

"  North  northeast,"  he  called  first,  and  then 
almost  immediately,  "  Bob  Hanson!  " 

Bob  jumped  up  and  crossed  the  circle  and 
took  Reddy's  place,  and  Reddy  crossed  and  oc- 
cupied south,  where  Bob  had  been  sitting. 

This  proved  very  exciting.  More  than  once  a 
boy  whose  name  was  called  mistook  the  place  he 
was  to  go  to,  and  for  this  he  was  penalized  one 
point.  Tommy  naturally  did  not  lose  a  chance  to 
fool  the  Egg. 

"  Southwest,"  he  cried,  and  then  without  hesi- 
tating a  second,  "  The  Egg!  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  Egg  jumped 
up  suddenly  and  rushed  across  the  circle  to  find 
southwest.  Whereupon  everybody  laughed,  for 
the  Egg  had  all  the  while  been  occupying  that 
point  of  the  compass  and  should  have  sat  still. 
But  many  of  the  others  had  made  mistakes;  so 
the  Egg  merely  grinned. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  Scouts  had  not 
only  enjoyed  a  good  exciting  game,  but  they 
had  learned  something  about  the  points  of  the 
compass. 
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Then  somebody  suggested  a  tree-felling  con- 
test. 

"  Who  are  the  best  axemen?  "  asked  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor. 

"  Reddy  and  Tommy  and  Bob  and  Fred,"  re- 
plied Ralph  Maxon.    "  That's  my  opinion." 

"  That's  what  I  think  too,"  agreed  Dimples 
Davis.  "  Nobody  else  can  come  up  to  those 
four." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  Choose 
your  teams." 

The  four  boys  pulled  straws  and  the  result  was 
that  Tommy  and  Reddy  were  to  chop  against 
Bob  and  Fred.  Tommy  was  tall  and  rangy  with 
an  unusually  broad  pair  of  shoulders ;  Reddy  was 
short  but  very  heavy  set.  Bob  and  Fred  were  of 
equal  height,  but  not  so  tall  as  Tommy  and  just 
a  little  taller  than  Reddy.  The  two  teams  seemed 
pretty  well  matched  for  strength — but  strength  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  a  chopping  contest. 

The  Scouts  found  two  dead  trees  growing 
within  ten  feet  of  each  other  right  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  The  trunks  were  of  equal  thickness 
and  there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  their 
height.  Each  tree  had  grown  up  out  of  the 
ground  as  straight  as  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
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"  They'll  make  good  fire-wood,"  said  Ralph. 

Mr.  McGregor  looked  at  his  watch  and  then 
explained  the  rules  of  the  contest.  Bob  and  Fred 
were  to  work  on  one  tree,  and  Ralph  and  Tommy 
on  the  other.  The  team  that  felled  its  tree, 
triiimied  the  branches  and  cut  the  trunk  into 
three  feet  lengths  in  the  shortest  time,  would  win ; 
before  a  team  finished,  however,  the  wood  had 
to  be  piled  in  a  neat  heap  on  the  ground. 

"  Three  minutes  for  planning,"  announced  the 
Scoutmaster. 

Bob  and  Fred  examined  their  tree  critic- 
ally. 

"  We'll  let  her  fall  in  that  open  space  to  the 
south,"  said  Fred.  "  Then  we'll  have  room  to 
work  on  the  branches  without  being  hindered 
by  the  underbrush." 

Reddy  and  Tommy  for  the  same  reason  had 
decided  to  fell  their  tree  across  the  lake.  The  rest 
of  the  Scouts  had  gathered  in  a  circle  to  watch 
the  contest. 

"  Time's  up,"  said  Mr.  McGregor.  "  Ready, 
set — go! " 

Bob  and  Fred  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  their  tree.  Bob  swung  his  axe  against  the 
south  side  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.    As 
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soon  as  he  had  struck,  Fred  swung  his  axe  against 
the  same  point. 

Reddy  and  Tommy  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner,  but  since  they  wanted  to  fell  the  tree 
across  the  ice  they  started  the  notch  on  the  north 
side.  The  Scouts  who  made  up  the  audience 
cheered  lustily,  some  for  one  team,  some  for  the 
other. 

Soon  Bob  and  Fred  had  cut  a  notch  that 
reached  slightly  past  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

"  Now  the  other  side,"  cried  Fred,  and  they 
started  a  notch  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree. 
Meanwhile  the  other  team  had  shifted  sides. 

The  notch  that  Bob  and  Fred  cut  on  the  north 
side  was  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  one  oppo- 
site it.  They  did  this  in  order  to  make  the  tree 
fall  toward  the  south. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cracking  sound,  and  the 
tree  began  to  move  as  though  a  powerful  arm 
were  pushing  it.  Gathering  momentum  as  it 
fell,  it  crashed  heavily  to  the  ground.  Both 
boys  had  jumped  to  one  side  when  it  started  to 
fall. 

*'  Fine  work! "  exclaimed  the  Scoutmaster. 

"  First  blood  for  Bob  and  Fred,"  cried  Ralph. 

But  they  were  not  much  ahead  of  Reddy  and 
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Tommy,  for  a  moment  later  there  was  a  second 
crash  as  their  tree  fell  across  the  ice. 

Now  the  excitement  was  very  keen.  Each 
team  ran  to  the  side  of  its  tree  and  began  trim- 
ming the  branches  from  the  bottom  up.  Every 
stroke  was  well  aimed  and  well  timed ;  there  was 
no  waste  motion  or  energy  and  although  the 
boys  worked  fast,  they  did  not  appear  excited. 
When  all  the  branches  were  trimmed,  the  two 
teams  were  even.  But  when  they  started  to  cut 
the  trunk  into  short  lengths,  Bob  and  Fred 
forged  to  the  front.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
Bob  and  Fred  were  very  careful  to  avoid  all 
knots.  While  Fred  was  cutting  the  last  length. 
Bob  collected  the  others  and  arranged  them  in  a 
pile. 

*'  There  she  goes! "  cried  Fred  as  his  axe  bit 
through  the  wood.  Bob  seized  the  two  lengths 
and  dragged  them  to  the  pile. 

Thirty-five  seconds  later  Reddy  and  Tommy 
completed  their  pile. 

"  Victory  for  Bob  and  Fred,"  announced  INIr. 
McGregor,  and  the  Scouts  cheered  them  gener- 
ously. 

"  A  fine  piece  of  work,"  said  Harold  Hall. 

"  I'm  afraid  Reddy  and  Tommy  found  it  hard 
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to  keep  from  slipping  out  there  on  the  ice,"  said 
Bob. 

"  No,"  replied  Reddy.  "  We  didn't  slip  a  bit. 
You  and  Fred  beat  us  fair  and  square.  Huh, 
Tommy? " 

"  Yep,"  replied  Tormny.  "  But  we'll  beat  you 
next  time." 

The  boys  then  went  into  the  cabin,  and  while 
Fred's  patrol  started  to  prepare  the  supper  of 
flapjacks,  stew  and  cocoa,  the  other  Scouts  sat 
about  and  discussed  the  wood-chopping  contest, 
and  the  paper  chase  that  was  to  take  place  the 
next  morning.  Fred's  patrol  lost  no  time  with 
supper,  especially  since  they  themselves  were  as 
hungry  as  the  rest  of  the  troop.  While  the  Scouts 
ate  their  food,  a  friendly  fire  in  the  open  grate 
threw  its  comfortable  warmth  into  the  room. 
Then  when  supper  was  over,  the  Egg  went  to 
the  cook-shack  and  got  a  bagful  of  corn  to 
pop. 

"  Trust  the  Egg  to  keep  his  stomach  full," 
said  Tommy.  "  I  don't  see  how  an  intelligent 
fellow  can  eat  so  much." 

"  Who  said  the  Egg  was  intelligent? "  de- 
manded Reddy. 

The  Egg  tried  to  look  dignified.     "  I  guess 
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you  fellows  won't  see  any  of  this  pop-corn  go  to 
waste,"  he  said  to  the  others  who  had  gathered  in 
a  half  circle  round  the  fire. 

*'  Now,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  "  how  about  our 
paper  for  the  paper  chase?  " 

Bob  left  the  group  and  returned  several  min- 
utes later  with  a  quantity  of  old  newspapers  and 
a  half  dozen  sheets  of  black  paper  that  had  come 
wrapped  round  some  photographic  supplies. 

Soon  the  boys  were  busy  tearing  the  paper  into 
small  pieces  and  dropping  them  into  a  burlap 
bag. 

"  Who  is  going  to  lead  the  chase  to-morrow?  " 
asked  Tommy  Fielder  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  who  is  going  to  lead  the  chase? "  asked 
several  others  looking  at  the  Scoutmaster. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mr.  McGregor  with  a  smile, 
*'  I'd  like  to  suggest  Scout  Hanson  and  Scout 
Ashleigh." 

This  was  met  with  a  roar  of  approval. 

"  Say,  it  will  be  some  chase  to  catch  those  two," 
said  Tommy.  "  They're  the  best  rminers  in 
camp." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  the  Scout- 
master. "  Two  fast  foxes  and  twenty- two  blood- 
thirsty hounds.'* 
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"  How  long  a  start  do  we  get? "  asked  Fred. 
"  Half  an  hour?  " 

"  No,  not  on  your  life,"  said  Tommy.  "  We'd 
never  catch  you  in  a  week  then.  Fifteen  minutes 
at  most." 

"  Yes,  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Ralph  and  Reddy. 

It  was  agreed  that  Bob  and  Fred  were  to  start 
from  camp  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  quarter  past 
ten  the  others  were  to  follow  their  trail.  Each 
boy  was  to  carry  his  haversack,  which  would  con- 
tain a  light  lunch,  for  nobody  expected  that  the 
chase  would  end  before  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  McGregor  said  that  he  would  remain 
at  the  cabin  and  wait  for  the  hounds  to  bring 
back  their  quarry. 

For  a  while  longer  the  Scouts  sat  in  front  of 
the  fire  eating  the  Egg's  pop-corn  and  making 
plans  for  the  morrow.  Then  they  sought  their 
beds,  each  boy  knowing  that  he  should  need  a 
good  night's  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  PAPER  CHASE 

Fred  blew  Reveille  an  hour  later  than  usual 
the  next  morning,  and  the  Scouts  crawled  out  of 
bed  ready  for  breakfast.  It  had  groAMi  colder 
during  the  night  and  the  sky  was  leaden  and 
overcast.  Great  patches  of  old  snow  lay  on  the 
ground. 

*'  Oh,  boy,  what  a  slick  day  for  the  paper 
chase,"  said  Reddy.  "  I  feel  as  though  I  could 
run  like  an  antelope." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Well,  so  do  we,"  said  Fred,  "  and  we're  go- 
ing to  lead  you  some  chase." 

After  breakfast  the  Scouts  got  their  equipment 
together.  Reddy's  patrol,  which  had  cooked 
breakfast,  prepared  sandwiches  made  of  crack- 
ers and  cheese  and  cold  beef.  These  Reddy  dis- 
tributed to  each  boy,  who  stored  them  in  his  hav- 
ersack. 
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"  We'd  better  take  our  flashlights,  Bob,"  ad- 
vised Fred.  "  Probably  we  shan't  need  them  but 
you  never  can  tell.  We  needed  them  once  be- 
fore." 

"  Be  prepared,"  quoted  Bob  as  he  fished  his 
little  electric  torch  from  beneath  his  bunk. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  boys  were 
ready  and  while  they  waited,  Mr.  JNIcGregor  again 
went  over  the  rules  of  the  chase.  After  Bob  and 
Fred — the  leaders — had  been  out  two  hours  they 
were  to  trj'^  and  return  to  camp.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  without  being  caught  they 
would  win  the  paper  chase.  Of  course  they 
would  have  to  leave  a  clear  trail  of  paper  behind 
them  always;  failure  to  do  so  would  disqualify 
them. 

"  But,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  "  there  are  lots 
of  ways  to  leave  a  misleading  trail." 

"  We  laiow  a  few,"  said  Fred  with  a  gi'in. 

"  I'll  bet  Bob  does,  anyway,"  said  the  Egg. 

Bob  merely  smiled.  At  that  very  moment  he 
was  thinking  of  a  plan  to  fool  the  hounds. 

"  Well,  are  we  all  ready? "  asked  the  Scout- 
master, glancing  at  his  watch. 

"  Yes,  sir,  all  ready,"  replied  Tommy. 

The  boys  went  outside  the  cabin  and  at  a  word 
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from  Mr.  McGregor  Bob  and  Fred  started  off 
through  the  woods.  As  soon  as  they  got  clear  of 
the  thick  underbrush  near  the  lake  they  broke 
into  the  Scout's  pace.  They  were  dressed  warmly 
but  lightly  and  each  boy  had  free  use  of  his  arms. 

Slung  over  his  left  shoulder  Bob  carried  the 
burlap  bag  full  of  fine  pieces  of  paper.  At  every 
second  stride  he  would  take  a  small  handful  and 
drop  it  behind  him.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour 
it  would  be  Fred's  turn  to  take  the  bag  and  make 
the  trail.  At  present,  however,  Fred  ran  a  few 
steps  ahead  of  Bob  and  selected  the  course. 

"  Let's  speed  her  up  a  bit  at  the  start,"  he 
shouted,  and  the  two  boys  increased  their  stride. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes — at  which  time 
the  hounds  were  to  start  after  them — Bob  esti- 
mated that  they  had  secured  a  lead  of  almost  a 
mile  and  a  half  over  their  pursuers. 

During  the  next  half  hour  they  alternately  ran 
and  walked,  describing  a  large  curve  to  the  right 
that  brought  them  to  open  country  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  they  had  fought  the  snow 
battle. 

"  What's  on  your  mind.  Bob?  "  asked  Fred  as 
he  heard  his  chum  chuckle. 

"  There's  the  place  to  fool  them,"  said  Bob. 
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"  How? " 

"  Oh,  by  mixing  the  trail  up  a  trifle,"  replied 
Bob. 

"  All  right,  go  ahead." 

Bob  abruptly  cut  off  to  the  left  and  reached 
the  woods  that  they  had  just  passed  through; 
then  he  returned  to  his  starting  point  and  struck 
off  toward  the  lake.  When  he  returned  from  the 
direction  of  the  lake  he  started  off  again  in  a 
new  direction.  Several  times  he  did  this ;  so  that 
the  pattern  of  the  trail  on  the  dirt  and  snow 
looked  like  a  huge  wheel  with  eight  or  nine 
spokes. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  let's  go!  " 

He  passed  the  bag  of  paper  to  Fred  and  led 
off  up  the  hill  in  a  roundabout  manner. 

"  That  ought  to  mix  them  up,"  said  Fred  with 
a  grin. 

"  Yes,  unless  they  should  strike  our  last  trail 
bj^  pure  luck,  but  it's  ten  to  one  they  won't." 

It  was  a  long,  hard,  slippery  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  Bob  and  Fred  were  ready  to 
sit  down  and  rest  when  at  last  they  gained  the 
bleak  top.  Fred  looked  into  the  valley  toward 
the  woods. 

"  No  signs  of  them  yet,"  he  said.    "  Let's  take 
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a  chance  and  see  how  they  act  when  thej^  find 
those  trails  going  nine  or  ten  different  ways." 

"  All  right;  we  need  a  rest,"  replied  Bob. 

"  Feels  like  snow  to  me,"  said  Fred,  squinting 
at  the  sky. 

Bob  was  about  to  reply  when  he  heard  a  shout 
from  the  woods.  Reddy  was  leading,  and  be- 
hind him  were  the  others  strung  out  in  a  long 
line.  By  the  time  the  last  one  had  cleared  the 
woods,  Reddy  had  reached  the  place  where 
the  trail  branched  off  in  eight  or  nine  direc- 
tions. 

Bob  and  Fred  could  scarcely  suppress  their 
laughter  as  they  saw  him  stop  and  scratch  his 
head  in  wonder.  Soon  the  rest  of  the  hounds 
joined  him,  and  for  a  few  moments  they  stood 
still  pointing  to  the  different  trails.  Then  they 
separated  and  followed  the  lines  of  paper  in 
gToups  of  twos  and  threes.  Suddenly  Reddy 
raised  his  hand  and  shouted,  and  the  two  Foxes, 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  saw  him  point 
up  the  hill. 

*'  Come  on,"  said  Fred.  "  They've  picked  our 
trail."  Do^vn  the  hill  they  ran  toward  a  thick 
wood. 

"  They  lost  about  five  minutes,"   said   Bob, 
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"  and  we  gained  a  good  rest.  They'll  be  tired 
when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  hill." 

When  they  came  to  the  wood  they  changed 
direction  slightly  to  the  left  and  at  the  Scout's 
pace  continued  over  hill  and  down  dale.  Once 
they  came  to  a  narrow  stream  covered  with  ice  as 
smooth  as  glass.  They  crossed  to  the  other  bank, 
followed  the  shore  for  a  hundred  yards  and  then 
crossed  back.  A  little  later  they  crossed  the 
stream  for  the  third  time. 

It  was  now  mid-afternoon  but  since  the  sun 
was  not  shining,  it  seemed  almost  like  evening. 
Suddenly  Fred  stopped. 

"It's  snowing!"  he  exclaimed.  "Just  what 
I  thought." 

"  Gosh!  So  it  is,"  said  Bob,  "  and  it  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  a  regular  snow-storm." 

The  boys  took  up  the  pace  again  circling  grad- 
ually to  the  left  more  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin. 
The  snowflakes  were  coming  down  faster  now — 
fine,  hard  flakes  that  stung  their  faces.  The  wind 
had  sprung  up  and  was  blowing  in  short  powerful 
squalls.  Soon  in  the  gathering  darkness  the  boys 
had  difficulty  in  seeing  ahead  of  them.  Bob 
glanced  at  the  ground;  it  was  covered  with 
snow. 
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"  The  hounds  can  never  follow  our  trail  now," 
said  Fred.    There  was  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

Bob  stopped  and  looked  at  his  companion. 
"  What  do  you  think  about  it?  " 

"  I  think  the  chase  is  over  and  we'd  better  hike 
for  camp,"  replied  Fred.  "  Where  do  you  think 
we  are,  Bob? " 

Bob  turned  round  and  shaded  his  eyes  from 
the  driving  snow  as  he  peered  into  the  gathering 
darkness. 

"  Over  there  on  our  left  is  Gilson's  Bridge," 
he  said,  "  and  it  must  be  two  miles  off.  In  front 
of  us  is  that  big  swamp  we  saw  the  other  day." 

"  Gosh!  "  said  Fred.  "  And  we're  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  Why,  we  must  be  at  least  five  miles 
from  the  cabin." 

"  Nearer  six,  I  should  say,  straight  across  the 
swamp.  We'd  better  not  wait  any  longer.  My 
watch  says  five  minutes  after  four,  but  it  seems 
like  night  to  me." 

Bob  tossed  away  the  bag  of  paper  and  with 
Fred  only  two  paces  behind  him  started  across 
the  great  frozen  stretch  of  swamp. 

The  wind  was  driving  the  fine  particles  of  snow 
slantwise  against  their  faces,  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  more  than  twenty  paces  ahead.    Bob 
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made  his  way  carefully  among  the  frozen  hum- 
mocks, and  the  lanes  of  ice  that  ran  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Even  in  the  summer  the  swamp  was  at  best  a 
dismal  place.  The  water  was  dark  and  stagnant. 
Here  and  there  you  could  see  small  hummocks 
of  dark  earth  that  rose  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
level  of  the  surface;  and  growing  in  wild  abun- 
dance was  tough  swamp  grass  with  sharp  edges. 
Now  all  this  had  frozen  over. 

It  was  growing  steadily  darker  and  the  snow 
gave  no  indication  of  stopping.  The  wind  had 
shifted  to  the  northwest  and  was  blowing  with  a 
power  that  chilled  the  two  boys  to  the  bone.  But 
neither  would  speak  to  the  other  about  it.  Once 
Bob  stumbled  in  the  darkness  and  Fred  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  I'm  with  you,  Bob,"  he  said. 

"  Thanks,  old  boy,"  replied  Bob.  "  It's  get- 
ting 'most  too  dark  to  see.  I  guess  we  must  be 
pretty  close  to  the  middle  of  the  swamp  by  this 
time,  but  I'm  not  sure  whether  we're  going  in 
the  right  direction." 

Fred  was  about  to  reply  when  suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  pointed  to  the  right. 

There  flickering  in  the  darkness  was  a  small 
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yellow  light.  For  several  moments  Bob  and 
Fred  stood,  and  stared  at  it  in  silence. 

"  A  light  in  the  swamp ! "  exclaimed  Fred. 
"  It  seems  impossible." 

"  Maybe  it's  a  flashlight,"  said  Bob.  "  Maybe 
somebody's  lost  or  hurt.    Come  on." 

They  started  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow 
flame,  Bob  a  little  in  advance  of  his  chmn.  As 
they  approached  they  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  outlines  of  a  small  hut  built  on  a  large  hum- 
mock. With  a  good  deal  of  wonder  and  with 
some  misgivings,  they  climbed  up  on  the  hillock. 

The  hut  seemed  to  be  made  of  boards  and  mud ; 
and  the  roof  and  sides  were  covered  with  swamp 
grass,  so  that  it  blended  with  the  color  of  the 
swamp. 

"  An  old  shack  that  some  duck  shooters  must 
have  built,"  whispered  Fred. 

There  was  one  small  square  window  on  this 
side  through  which  the  boys  had  seen  the  light. 
Bob  peered  inside.  On  a  narrow  table  burned  a 
kerosene  lamp.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a 
fireplace  with  a  fire  that  threw  out  an  uncertain 
flame.  The  hut  seemed  for  the  present  unoccu- 
pied. 

Bob  led  the  way  round  a  corner  of  the  shack 
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till  they  came  to  a  door.  He  knocked  several 
times  but  there  was  no  answer.  At  last  Fred 
took  hold  of  the  leather  strap  that  served  as  a 
handle  and  pulled  the  door  open.  The  boys  en- 
tered, and  the  wind  swung  the  door  shut  behind 
them. 

It  was  a  curious  little  room  that  they  had  en- 
tered. It  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  square 
with  a  low  ceiling  that  sagged  in  the  middle  like 
a  hammock.  Beside  the  firej)lace,  only  a  step 
or  two  from  the  door,  was  a  big  closet  half  filled 
with  wood  that  was  strewn  out  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  In  one  corner  was  a  crudely 
constructed  bed  large  enough  for  two  men  to 
sleep  in.  A  couple  of  soap  boxes  dra^\Ti  up  in 
front  of  the  table  evidently  served  as  chairs. 

"  Whoever  the  owner  is,  he  ought  to  return 
soon,"  said  Bob.  "  He  wouldn't  go  very  far 
and  leave  his  lamp  burning." 

"  Let's  wait  and  see,"  said  Fred,  sitting  dovm 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

The  room  was  warm,  and  very  comfortable 
compared  with  the  bleak  wind-swept  swamp  out- 
side. Bob  took  off  his  gloves  and  continued  his 
examination.  In  one  corner  he  happened  to 
notice  a  large  box  partly  covered  by  a  blanket. 
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and  curiosity  prompted  him  to  look  inside.  As 
he  drew  the  blanket  aside  he  suddenly  uttered  a 
startled  exclamation.  Fred  came  quickly  to  his 
side. 

"  What  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  Look! "  replied  Bob  in  an  agitated  voice. 

The  whole  inside  of  the  box  was  filled  with  fine 
silk  cloth  and  lace ! 

"  We've  got  to  get  out  of  here  right  away, 
Fred!"  cried  Bob. 

"  Why?  "  asked  his  chum  in  surprise. 

"  Because  that  silk  and  lace "    Bob  broke 

off  suddenly  and  put  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

From  outside  came  the  sound  of  gruff  voices. 

Bob  seized  Fred  by  the  wrist  and  crossed  the 
floor  to  the  closet. 

"Get  inside  quick!"  he  said  in  a  low  tense 
voice. 

Without  a  word  Fred  crawled  far  back  over 
the  fire-wood,  and  Bob  followed  him.  The  closet 
was  large  and  deep  and  the  two  Scouts  worked 
their  way  to  the  far  end  of  it. 

"  Why — what's  the  matter?  "  asked  Fred  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Ssh,"  cautioned  Bob.  "  I'll  tell  you  later. 
These  men  are — ssh !  " 
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At  that  instant  the  door  of  the  hut  jerked  open 
and  two  men  entered  the  room,  brushing  the 
snow  from  their  arms  and  shoulders.  Bob  and 
Fred  crouched  in  the  pile  of  fire- wood  with  wildly 
beating  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  HUT  IN  THE  SWAMP 

The  two  men  moved  about  the  room  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Bob  and  Fred,  crouching 
against  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  dark  closet, 
guessed  that  they  were  removing  their  heavy 
coats.  Outside  Bob  could  hear  the  wind  sweep 
across  the  swamp  and  drive  the  hard  ice  particles 
against  the  little  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hut. 

Inside  the  closet  the  air  was  warm,  but  even  so 
Bob  could  not  help  shivering.  What  if  the  men 
should  find  them? 

What  if  they  should  come  for  wood  with  which 
to  replenish  the  fire?  He  could  not  see  Fred's 
face,  but  he  reached  out  and  squeezed  his  arm 
reassuringly. 

"  I'm  with  you.  Bob,"  Fred  replied  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  his  companion  barely  caught  the 
words. 

At  length  the  two  men  drew  a  couple  of  boxes 
163 
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in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  sat  down  only  a 
dozen  feet  away  from  the  closet.  One  of  them 
threw  a  few  sticks  on  the  fire  and  as  it  blazed  up, 
Bob  and  Fred  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  faces — 
dark  and  sinister  in  the  uncertain  light. 

"  Well,  Bill,"  said  the  younger  man,  "  it's  a 
rough  night — black  as  your  hat  outside." 

"  Not  too  black  for  what  we  got  to  do,"  replied 
the  other  as  he  fished  underneath  his  chair  and 
drew  forth  a  battered  coffee-pot. 

The  younger  man  laughed;  and  his  voice  sent 
a  chill  up  and  down  Bob's  spine.  Then  he  took 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  table  and  with  a  knife 
cut  off  several  slices.  Bob  caught  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  Imife,  but  that  was  enough — it  was  his  own 
Scout  knife ! 

Again  there  was  a  period  of  silence.  The 
fragrant  odor  of  steaming  coffee  filled  the  shack, 
and  Bob  and  Fred  suddenly  realized  that  they 
had  not  eaten  since  breakfast. 

The  men  were  drinking  from  tin  cups  now 
and  eating  something  w^ith  their  bread  that  looked 
like  canned  meat. 

Bob  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plan  for  escaping 
when  the  older  man  set  his  cup  down  on  the  table 
with  a  bang. 
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"I'm  cold,"  he  said;  "go  fish  some  of  that 
heavy  wood  out  of  the  closet  and  we'll  have  a 
regular  fire  while  we  get  do\vn  to  business." 

The  younger  man  jumj)ed  to  his  feet,  and 
Bob's  heart  came  up  in  his  throat.  He  felt  Fred 
move  one  leg  suddenly  and  a  large  piece  of 
wood  went  sliding  down  the  i)ile  out  on  to  the 
floor. 

"What  did  that?"  cried  the  younger  man, 
stepping  quickly  backwards. 

It  seemed  to  Bob  an  age  before  the  older  man 
spoke.  Just  when  he  felt  that  he  could  stand  the 
suspense  no  longer,  the  man  said: 

"  There's  rats  in  there;  what  else  could  it  be, 
you  fool? " 

The  j^ounger  man  approached  the  closet,  se- 
lected a  large  stick  and  threw  it  inside.  It  struck 
the  wall  and  dropped  on  Bob's  shoulder,  but  Bob 
held  his  body  perfectly  rigid  and  clenched  his 
hands. 

"  Guess  you're  right,  Bill,"  said  the  man  with 
a  laugh. 

Then  he  reached  part  way  into  the  closet  and 
gathered  an  armful  of  the  large  sticks.  These  he 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  the  older  man  threw 
three  or  four  into  the  fire.    When  the  men  were 
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again  seated  side  by  side  on  the  boxes,  Bob  and 
Fred  breathed  easier.  It  had  been  a  close 
call. 

"  Now,  Bunker,  what  do  you  think  about  to- 
night? "  asked  Bill  after  he  had  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette. 

"  Call  it  off,"  replied  the  younger  man.  "  We 
can  wait  till  some  other  night." 

This  did  not  suit  Bill  at  all,  and  in  choice  and 
forceful  language  he  told  the  other  so. 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  interrupted  Bunker. 
**  We'll  do  the  job  to-night  then  and  make  tracks 
for  Canada." 

"  Now  yer  talkm',"  said  Bill.  "  Listen,  then, 
and  watch  while  I  explain."  Bob  raised  his  head 
a  trifle  and  saw  the  two  men  bend  over  and  study 
the  floor.  "  Here  we  are,"  continued  Bill,  point- 
ing with  a  stick  of  fire-wood,  "and  here's  Gilson's 
Bridge  where  the  narrow  gauge  stops  at  seven 
minutes  past  six." 

"  Here's  that  cabin  where  those  city  kids  are 
stayin',"  continued  Bill,  making  another  mark 
with  his  stick,  "  and  here's  that  old  lumber  camp 
with  some  more  kids  in  it.    That's  our  first  stop." 

Fred  took  a  deep  breath  and  seized  his  chum's 
wrist. 
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"And  then  we  go  from  there  to  the  cabin?  '* 
asked  Bunker. 

"  No,"  replied  Bill  emphatically,  "  you  don't 
get  the  point.  It's  lucky  I  got  a  clear  head  'cause 
you're  stupid  in  a  game  like  this.  Now  listen. 
What  we  want  is  money,  and  we  know  the  kids 
at  the  cabin  ain't  got  none,  'cause  didn't  we  try?  " 

The  other  nodded,  and  spat  into  the  fire.  Bob 
and  Fred  waited  for  the  older  man  to  continue. 

"  Now  listen,"  he  said  at  last.  "  The  kids  at 
the  lumber  camp  has  got  what  we  want  and  it'll 
be  easy  as  pie  for  us.  Besides  those  Scouts  or 
whatever  they  calls  themselves  at  the  cabin  might 
make  trouble." 

*'  I  see,"  said  Bunker.  "  Then  from  there  we 
go  to  Gilson's  Bridge  and  hop  the  little  train. 
That'll  take  us  to  Cedarville  on  the  main  line." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  time  do  we  start  from  here?  '* 
asked  Bunker. 

The  older  man  glanced  at  a  huge  gold  watch. 
"  Eleven  o'clock." 

"  But  what  about  the  lace?  "  asked  Bunker. 

"  Take  it  with  vis — stuff  it  in  our  pockets — 
under  our  coats — anywheres.  Anything  else  you 
want  to  know? " 
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Bunker  made  no  reply,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  men  smoked  in  silence. 

"  Well,  let's  get  some  sleep,"  said  Bill.  "  We'll 
need  it." 

At  that  they  got  up  and  moved  to  a  corner  of 
the  room  out  of  the  boys'  sight.  Bob  and  Fred 
heard  them  shaking  out  blankets,  and  a  little 
later  the  bed  in  the  corner  creaked  as  they  crawled 
into  it.  For  ten  minutes  the  boys  waited  without 
making  a  sound.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  was  still 
burning  brightly.  Soon  the  two  men  were 
breathing  regularly,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  they  were  snoring  loudly.  Not  till  then 
did  the  boys  venture  to  speak. 

Placing  his  lips  close  to  Fred's  and  talking  in 
the  lowest  voice  that  he  could  command,  Bob 
explained  about  finding  the  piece  of  lace  at 
Indian  Cabin  after  the  robbery,  and  about  find- 
ing the  Scoutmaster's  coat  with  the  pockets  rifled. 

"  And  what  are  we  going  to  do? "  whispered 
Fred. 

*'  Well,"  replied  Bob,  "  they  are  desperate  men 
and  we'll  be  lucky  to  get  away  safely." 

"  We  ought  to  prevent  them  from  robbing  Ted 
and  his  crowd,"  said  Fred. 

Bob  hesitated  before  he  replied.    Was  it  their 
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duty  to  warn  the  frat  boys?  He  had  not  much 
use  for  "  NelUe  "  Paynter  and  all  of  the  others, 
except  Ted  and  Junmy.  Why  risk  trying? 
Then  he  thought  of  the  soldier  in  the  story  that 
Mr.  McGregor  had  told  one  evening  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  he  thought  of  his  Scout  oath;  and 
these  things  settled  the  matter. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Fred,"  he  said  in  a  low  whisper. 
"  You  go  and  rouse  the  Scouts  and  I'll  rouse  Ted 
Patrick  and  his  crowd." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  men  turned  over,  and 
muttered  something  in  his  sleep.  Bob  and  Fred 
held  their  breath  and  waited,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  fellow  was  snoring  again. 

"  Can  we  get  out  of  here  without  any  trouble?  '* 
asked  Fred. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Bob.  "  If  we  go  one  at 
a  time  we  won't  make  any  noise.  Now  here's  my 
plan:  you  go  in  say  half  an  hour  and  strike 
straight  for  Indian  Cabin,  rouse  the  bunch  and 
lead  them  to  the  lumber  camp.  You  won't 
have  any  too  much  time  because  it's  a  bad 
night." 

"  And  what  about  you?  "  asked  Fred. 

"  Oh,  I'll  follow  you  as  soon  as  you  leave  the 
shack.    I'll  go  direct  to  the  old  lumber  camp.    So 
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by  the  time  you  and  Mr.  McGregor  and  the 
bunch  arrive  I'll  have  Ted  and  his  crowd  all 
ready.  We'll  give  these  two  fellows  a  warm  re- 
ception." 

"  You  bet,"  said  Fred. 

Again  one  of  the  men  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  boys  waited  in  anxiety  till  he  settled  himself. 
Bob  carefully  drew  his  flashlight  from  his  pocket 
and  covering  the  glass  part  way  with  his  hand, 
turned  on  the  light  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  It 
showed  twenty  minutes  of  ten. 

"  Gosh! "  he  thought,  "  I  didn't  Imow  it  was 
so  late.  Now's  your  chance,  Fred,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Fred  stretched  out  his  hand  and  Bob  grasped 
it. 

"  Good  luck,  Fred,"  he  whispered. 

"  Same  to  you,  Bob,"  was  the  reply.  Then 
Fred  slowly  made  his  way  down  the  pile  of  loose 
wood  to  the  floor  of  the  shack.  The  lamp  on  the 
table  was  still  burning  and  added  to  the  glare 
that  the  fire  threw  out  into  the  room. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  closet  Fred  paused  an 
instant  to  pull  himself  together.  As  he  did  so  his 
elbow  struck  a  stick  of  wood  and  it  came  rattling 
down  behind  him.     He  threw  himself  flat  upon 
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the  floor  as  one  of  the  men  sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed. 

Bob  gathered  himself  for  a  spring  in  case  the 
man  should  get  up.  But  the  man  only  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  closet 
without  seeing  anything  unusual.  Then  he 
laughed  hoarsely.  "  Doggone  them  rats,"  he 
muttered,  and  pulled  the  blankets  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

Fred  lay  flat  on  the  floor  for  fully  ten  minutes ; 
when  the  combined  reg-ular  breathing  of  the  two 
men  reached  his  ears,  he  got  slowly  to  his  knees, 
then  to  his  feet. 

From  the  recess  of  the  closet  Bob  watched  his 
chum  tiptoe  across  the  room.  He  saw  him  glance 
sidewise  at  the  two  sleeping  figures ;  then  he  saw 
him  pause,  and  reach  for  the  leather  strap  on  the 
door.  He  seemed  to  have  trouble  in  finding  it, 
and  Bob's  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer.  At 
last  Fred's  fingers  closed  round  the  piece  of 
leather,  and  he  pulled  it  gently  toward  him.  The 
door  did  not  move. 

One  of  the  men  stirred  in  his  sleep  and  Fred 
pressed  himself  flat  against  the  wall. 

After  several  moments  he  pulled  again  on  the 
strap,  a  little  harder  this  time.     Still  the  door  did 
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not  move.  Bob  saw  him  scratch  his  head;  then 
he  leaned  his  body  against  the  door  and  it  moved 
outward. 

There  was  a  rush  of  wind,  the  fire  flared  up 
brightly,  several  newspapers  on  the  floor  whirled 
together,  and  the  next  instant  the  door  closed  and 
Fred  was  outside. 

Bob  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he 
realized  that  his  chum  was  safe.  Then  a  dismal 
feeling  of  lonesomeness  came  over  him.  Here 
he  was  alone  with  two  desperate  villains.  Sup- 
pose they  should  find  him?  With  this  thought 
came  a  desire  to  bury  himself  under  the  wood  and 
wait  till  both  men  had  started  out  to  rob  the  f  rat 
boys;  but  again  the  story  that  the  Scoutmaster 
had  told  flashed  through  his  mind. 

"  No!  "  he  said  to  himself  suddenly,  "  a  Scout 
is  brave,  a  Scout  is  loyal — and  I  am  a  Scout." 

Cautiously  he  switched  on  his  flashlight  again 
and  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half-past  ten! 
In  another  half  hour  the  men  would  start  for  the 
lumber  camp.  He  dared  not  wait  a  minute 
longer. 

As  Fred  had  done,  he  crawled  down  over  the 
loose  sticks  of  wood  to  the  floor  of  the  shack. 
The  little  scratching  noises  that  his  clothing  made 
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against  the  splinters  seemed  augmented  a  dozen 
fold  in  the  quiet  room.  Outside,  the  wind 
moaned  about  the  corners  of  the  shack. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes  on  hands  and  knees 
to  make  sure  that  the  men  were  still  sleeping 
soundly ;  then  getting  up,  he  crossed  the  room  on 
tiptoes.  Every  board  that  he  stepped  on  seemed 
to  squeak  beneath  him,  and  the  door  appeared  to 
be  yards  and  yards  away.  Finally  he  reached  it 
and  pressed  his  body  against  it.  Still  holding 
on  to  the  leather  strap,  he  stepped  out  into  the 
night.     Snow  was  still  falling. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  across  the  dis- 
mal waste  struck  the  door  broadside  and  tore  it 
from  his  grasp.  With  a  loud  crash  it  swung 
against  the  framework  of  the  shack,  and  the  next 
instant  Bob  heard  a  loud  commotion  inside. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  as  fast  as  possible 
out  into  the  darkness,  but  this  would  be  unwise, 
for  he  knew  that  over  such  slippery,  uneven 
ground  he  could  not  run  three  yards  without  fall- 
ing. Still  there  was  no  time  to  spare;  he  could 
hear  the  men  stirring  round  inside. 

Like  a  flash  he  jumped  to  one  side  and  threw 
himself  flat  on  the  ground  against  the  side  of  the 
shack.     Turning  and  wriggling,  he  covered  his 
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face  with  his  hands  and  forced  his  body  into  the 
snow. 

The  next  instant  the  door  of  the  shack  swung 
open,  and  the  j-^ounger  man  stepped  outside  hold- 
ing the  lamp,  which  he  sought  to  protect  from  the 
wind  with  his  coat.  Bob  felt  the  door  as  it 
pressed  against  the  snow  at  his  side.  He  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  He  could  only  guess  what  the 
man  would  do  next. 

Bunker  stood  in  the  doorway  and  peered  out 
into  the  blackness  and  listened.  "  Come  on  in 
here,  you  fool,"  shouted  Bill.  "  Yer  as  nervous 
as  a  cat  to-night." 

Bunker  made  no  replj^  but  stood  still  listening 
intently. 

"  Come  in  here,"  shouted  Bill  again.  "  Yer 
lettin'  a  lot  of  cold  inside.  First  it's  rats,  then 
it's  a  blast  of  wind  that  scares  you." 

Bob  heard  Bunker  laugh  nervously.  The 
next  instant  the  wind  blew  the  lamp  out,  and 
Bob  heard  him  swear  softly.  Then  the  door 
closed  with  a  bang,  and  he  heard  the  muffled 
voices  of  the  men  inside  the  hut.  Would  they  lie 
down  again,  he  wondered?  It  did  not  seem  so, 
for  the  men  continued  to  talk.  Several  times  he 
was  on  the  pomt  of  getting  up  and  starting  across 
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the  swamp;  still  he  hesitated,  fearful  lest  one  of 
them  should  open  the  door. 

At  last  he  decided  to  take  the  risk.  He  lifted 
his  head  and  drew  his  knees  up  under  him.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened  again  and  then  closed 
quickly.  A  few  minutes  later  Bob  heard  the 
voices  of  the  men  in  conversation  out  in  the 
swamp.  They  were  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter. 

He  got  to  his  feet.  The  hut  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. Then  the  truth  dawned  on  him.  The  men 
had  already  started  across  the  swamp  to  rob  Ted 
and  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TOMMY  TAKES  A  HAND 

As  Bob  stood  in  the  snow  beside  the  hut  look- 
ing out  across  the  dark  waste,  he  wondered  what 
he  could  possibly  do  to  warn  the  frat  boys.  Then 
another  thought  struck  him:  what  were  the  rest 
of  the  Scouts  doing  at  that  moment?  Where  was 
Fred?  Suppose  Fred  should  lose  his  way  or 
should  arrive  at  Indian  Cabin  too  late? 

Had  Bob  known  the  answers  to  these  questions 
he  would  have  been  even  more  troubled.  At  that 
very  moment  Fred  was  standing  on  a  hummock 
somewhere  out  in  the  swamp  trying  to  determine 
the  direction  in  which  Indian  Cabin  lay.  And 
also  at  that  very  moment  the  other  Scouts  were 
scouring  the  country  to  the  west  in  search  of  the 
two  missing  members. 

When  the  storm  had  set  in  that  afternoon, 
Reddy  and  the  rest  of  the  hounds  found  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  paper  trail.  They  had  traced 
it  as  far  as  a  small  stream  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
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west  of  the  cabin,  and  were  unable  to  pick  it  up 
again  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Although  they  were  reluctant  about  giving  up 
the  chase,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  they 
returned  in  a  body  to  Glen  Gray. 

"  Have  Bob  and  Fred  come  in  yet?  "  Reddy 
asked  the  Scoutmaster. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  replied  Mr.  McGregor. 

Then  Reddy  explained  that  they  had  lost  the 
trail  and  told  him,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  stream  where  they  had  last  seen  it. 
Mr.  McGregor  was  plainly  worried,  but  he  tried 
to  conceal  it  from  the  boys. 

"  Perhaps  they'll  return  during  the  next  hour," 
he  said. 

But  an  hour  passed,  and  then  another  hour, 
while  the  Scouts  waited  at  the  cabin. 

"  Oh,  Bob  and  Fred  are  safe  enough,"  said 
Ralph.  "  They're  both  expert  woodsmen  and 
ought  not  to  have  much  trouble  even  in  a  storm 
like  this." 

"Then  why  haven't  they  returned?"  asked 
Tommy. 

Nobody  replied,  and  the  Scoutmaster  looked 
grave.  Finally  he  raised  his  voice.  "  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  organize  a  searching  party." 
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The  Scouts  made  a  rush  to  find  their  sweaters 
and  niackinaws. 

"  Tommy,"  said  the  Scoutmaster,  "  I  want  you 
to  remain  here  while  we  are  gone."  He  glanced 
at  his  watch.  *'  It  is  quarter  of  nine  now.  We'll 
probably  be  gone  the  best  part  of  the  night  unless 
we  should  run  across  them." 

"  Which  direction  are  you  going? "  asked 
Tommy. 

"  We'll  try  the  west  and  then  swing  to  the 
south." 

"  Good  luck,"  shouted  Tommy  as  the  Scouts 
passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  cabin  into  the 
stormy  night. 

They  traveled  in  three  bands  of  seven,  with 
Mr.  McGregor  and  Reddy  at  the  head  of  the 
middle  band.  At  intervals  the  groups  on  the 
right  and  left  would  signal  the  middle  group  by 
whistling.  In  this  way  they  ran  little  danger  of 
becoming  separated  in  the  darkness.  Occasion- 
ally they  all  halted  and  raised  their  voices  in 
chorus;  then  they  would  listen  intently  for  a 
reply.  But  only  the  sound  of  the  wind  came  to 
their  ears. 

They  reached  a  hill  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from    Gilson's    Bridge    and   then    turned   and 
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started  in  the  direction  of  the  swamp  several 
miles  to  the  southeast.  Mr.  McGregor  spoke  a 
word  of  encouragement  now  and  then,  but  except 
for  that  there  was  little  talking.  Each  boy  was 
impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  affair. 

In  the  meanwhile  Fred  was  alone  in  the 
swamp.  It  was  close  to  midnight  when  he  was 
forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  lost — lost 
in  an  immense  waste  of  swamp  land,  with  a  snow- 
storm raging.  But  Fred  was  not  the  sort  of  boy 
to  lose  his  head  easily.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
walk  on  aimlessly  in  the  darkness,  he  stopped  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

He  was  standing  on  a  large  hmiimock  covered 
with  dead  swamp  grass  and  drifted  snow. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  There 
must  be  some  way  out  of  this." 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  for  his  compass  and 
with  trembling  fingers  turned  on  his  flashlight. 
The  needle  pointed  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion from  what  he  supposed  was  north. 

"  That's  funny,"  he  said.  "  I  must  have  been 
walking  in  a  circle.  I  thought  I  was  going  north 
all  the  time." 

He  started  out  again.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  wind  must  be  coming  either  from  the 
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north  or  the  northwest.  He  halted,  and  stood 
with  the  wind  blowing  full  in  his  face.  Then  he 
took  another  glance  at  his  compass  and  realized 
that  he  was  facing  almost  northwest. 

"  If  I  go  straight  ahead  now  I  think  I'll  come 
eventually  to  the  lake,  but  I'm  not  sure,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

Suddenly  a  low  distant  whistle  reached  his 
ears.  It  was  repeated  three  times,  and  seemed 
to  come  from  some  place  far  to  his  left. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly.  "Now  I 
know  I'm  right.     That  was  the  narrow  gauge." 

With  rene^ved  vigor  he  set  forth  again.  He 
estimated  that  he  had  lost  at  least  an  hour  wan- 
dering about  the  swamp;  but  perhaps  he  could 
make  it  up.  Still  he  dared  not  go  faster  than  a 
walk.  He  wondered  how  Bob  was  making  out 
and  what  the  rest  of  the  Scouts  were  doing.  As 
he  made  his  way  against  the  sharp  wind  he  fished 
into  his  pockets  for  some  of  the  lunch,  which  he 
had  not  touched.  The  sandwiches  tasted  good 
and  he  s^^amg  his  arms  more  vigorously. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  looked  at  his  wrist- 
watch.  It  had  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  past 
five.  He  shook  it  but  it  refused  to  start.  Then 
be  noticed  that  the  crystal  was  broken.     He  re- 
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membered  falling  several  times  on  the  slippery 
ice ;  doubtless  he  had  broken  it  in  that  way. 

The  wind  seemed  to  blow  less  fiercely  now,  and 
he  wondered  whether  the  worst  of  the  storm  was 
over;  snow  was  still  falling  in  fine  hard  flakes. 
Suddenly  he  walked  into  a  clump  of  bushes,  and 
a  moment  later  something  struck  him  in  the  fore- 
head. He  dropped  to  the  gromid.  Then  he 
laughed. 

"A  tree!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Well,  I'm  out  of 
the  swamp,  anj'^way." 

There  were  more  trees  ahead  of  him,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  light  he  threaded  his  way  among 
them.  Walking  was  a  little  easier,  for  there  was 
not  so  much  wind.  The  trees  became  more  nu- 
merous as  he  advanced. 

At  the  end  of  twentj^  minutes  or  so  he  had 
passed  through  the  wood  and  was  going  down- 
hill. 

"  I'm  headed  for  the  lake,"  he  thought. 

Fred's  estimate  proved  correct.  He  had  not 
gone  far  down-hill  before  his  feet  struck  a  hard 
smooth  surface.  He  walked  out  on  it  some  dis- 
tance to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  just  a  mere 
pond. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  have  come  out  above  or 
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below  the  cabin?  "  he  asked  hmiself.  "  I'm  sure 
this  is  the  lake." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  determining 
definitely;  so  he  turned  and  started  along  the 
shore  toward  the  left.  He  had  gone  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  when  he  saw  a  faint  light  shin- 
ing up  on  the  bank;  he  quickened  his  steps.  It 
was  Indian  Cabin.  Yes,  he  was  sure  of  it  now. 
The  shore-line  suddenly  seemed  familiar. 

"  Gosh!  I'm  glad,"  he  exclaimed. 

Up  the  bank  he  went.  There  was  the  old 
cabin  with  a  welcome  light  in  the  window. 

Tired  and  out  of  breath,  Fred  burst  in  at  the 
door.  Dozing  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  fire  sat 
Tommy  Fielder.     He  was  alone. 

"  Tommy!  "  cried  Fred. 

Tommy  awoke  with  such  a  start  that  he  almost 
went  over  backwards. 

"  Fred !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Where's  the  rest?  "  asked  Fred,  with  a  hope- 
less feeling. 

*'  They're  out  looking  for  you  and  Bob. 
Where's  Bob?  Where  have  you  been?  What's 
happened? " 

"  What  time  is  it.  Tommy? "  asked  Fred,  ig- 
noring the  questions. 
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Tommy  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Half -past 
one." 

Fred's  heart  sank.  It  was  too  late !  The  men 
must  be  at  the  lumber  camp  by  this  tune.  They 
would  rob  the  frat  boys  and  then  go  to  Gilson's 
Bridge  and  escape.  Probably  Bob,  too,  had  lost 
much  valuable  time  in  the  swamp.  And  even  if 
he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lumber  camp, 
what  could  he  and  the  few  frat  boys  do  against 
two  desperate  men  who  without  doubt  were 
armed?  The  more  Fred  thought  about  it,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  Bob  must  have  lost 
time  in  the  swamp  just  as  he  had. 

"  Listen,  Tommy,"  he  said. 

Then,  to  Tommy's  amazement,  he  told  the 
story  from  beginning  to  end.  "And  now,"  he 
concluded,  "  the  men  will  rob  those  fellows  and 
get  away  to  Canada.     It's  all  my  fault,  too." 

Tommy  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  long  while. 
At  last  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  cook-shack. 
When  he  returned  he  carried  a  small  stew-pan 
full  of  cold  cocoa,  which  he  placed  among  the 
glowing  coals  on  the  edge  of  the  fire. 

"  What  time  did  you  say  that  train  was  due?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Seven  minutes  past  six,"  replied  Fred. 
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"  Well,  there's  still  a  chance  that  we  can  catch 
those  fellows,  or  at  least  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting on  that  train." 

"How?  "asked  Fred. 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes,"  replied 
Tommy  as  he  stirred  the  cocoa  in  the  pan  with  a 
long  spoon.  Without  saying  a  word  Tommj^  con- 
tmued  to  stir.  At  last  he  took  the  cocoa  off  the 
fire  and  poured  out  a  steaming  cupful,  ^^'hich  he 
handed  to  Fred.    "  That'll  make  you  feel  better." 

Fred  drank  it  slowly. 

"  It  does  taste  good,  Tommy,  but  please  tell 
me  what  you  think  we  can  do." 

Not  till  Fred  had  finished  the  cup  did  Tommy 
speak.  "  Now,  here's  my  plan,  Fred.  Let's 
you  and  I  go  direct  to  Gilson's  Bridge  and  keep 
out  of  sight  till  that  train  pulls  in.  We  can  leave 
a  note  here  for  ^Ir.  INIcGregor  and  the  others 
telling  what  we  are  doing  and  why.  They'll 
strike  for  Gilson's  Bridge  as  soon  as  they  read  it. 
If  they  arrive  before  the  train,  we  may  all  be  able 
to  capture  those  two  fellows.  If  they  don't  ar- 
rive, you  and  I  can  board  the  train  at  the  same 
time  and  give  the  information  to  the  officials." 

"  That  sounds  good,"  said  Fred,  "  and  it*s 
worth  trying." 
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"  We  can  wait  here  a  while  longer,"  added 
Tommy,  "  and  maybe  the  rest  of  the  fellows  will 
return.  Possibly  Bob  has  roused  the  frat  boys 
on  time,  but  it  seems  doubtful  to  me.  We'd  bet- 
ter not  figure  on  it.  Let's  just  wait  a  while 
longer." 

But  by  quarter  past  two  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  other  Scouts.  Fred  tried  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  but  he  could  not  sleep,  for  his  mind 
was  far  too  active. 

So  at  last  he  and  Tommy  got  up,  threw  on  an 
extra  sweater  each,  and  with  flashlights  in  hand, 
started  out  in  the  direction  of  Gilson's  Bridge. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

BOB  CROSSES  THE  SWAMP 

When  Bob  realized,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  old  shack  in  the  swamp,  that  the  two  men 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  lumber  camp  to 
rob  the  frat  boys,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
He  blamed  himself  for  not  starting  immediately 
after  Fred  had  left  the  hut.  And  all  the  while 
that  he  stood  there  in  uncertainty  the  two  men 
were  getting  farther  and  farther  away. 

He  could  no  longer  hear  their  voices,  but  from 
time  to  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  flashlight, 
lil^e  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the  darkness. 

"  If  I  could  only  take  a  short  cut  and  reach 
Ted  and  his  friends  before  they  do,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  But,  no,"  he  concluded  reluctantly, 
"  I  don't  know  the  swamp  well  enough." 

He  only  knew  in  a  general  way  the  direction 
to  the  lumber  camp.  If  he  tried  to  deviate  from 
his  course  he  would  have  to  travel  faster;  more- 
over, it  might  mean  that  he  would  lose  his  way. 
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Again  he  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  light 
out  in  front  of  hun,  and  without  more  hesitation 
he  started  after  the  men. 

"  I'll  trail  them  till  we  reach  the  lake,"  he 
thought,  *'  then  I'll  circle  round  them  on  the  ice 
and  beat  them  to  it." 

Progress  was  very  slow.  He  tried  to  keep  the 
light  a  good  distance  ahead  of  him,  but  since  the 
men  only  used  it  fitfully,  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  do  so.  Sometimes  the  light  would  not  show 
for  several  minutes;  and,  fearful  lest  he  should 
suddenly  run  upon  the  men.  Bob  would  stop  and 
wait.  Then  all  at  once  he  would  spy  the  little 
flash  far  ahead  of  him. 

This  was  tedious  work ;  so  he  decided  to  change 
his  tactics.  He  circled  far  to  the  right,  bending 
his  body  to  avoid  the  full  force  of  the  cutting 
wind  and  snow  in  his  face.  The  next  time  he  saw 
the  light  flash  it  was  on  his  left;  he  was  almost 
abreast  of  it. 

For  almost  half  an  hour  he  continued  in  this 
manner  and  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  ice  and 
snow  he  wondered  where  Fred  was  and  whether 
he  had  notified  the  other  Scouts.  Probably  they 
were  already  on  their  way  to  the  lumber 
camp;  he  comforted  himself  with  this  thought. 
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Wouldn't  they  give  the  two  roughneeks  a  warm 
recej)tion!  He  was  confident  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor would  find  a  way  to  capture  them.  Cer- 
tainly thej^  would  not  be  able  to  rob  Ted  and  his 
comi)anions. 

Then  another  idea  came  to  him.  Why  wait 
till  he  reached  the  lake  before  trying  to  outdis- 
tance the  men?  Why  not  do  it  now?  He  was 
already  abreast  of  them. 

But  was  he?  It  occurred  to  him  now  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  minutes.  He 
stood  still  and  looked,  with  ears  alert.  All  about 
him  was  blackness;  only  the  mournful  sound  of 
the  wind  reached  his  ears. 

Had  he  gone  on  in  advance  of  the  two  men? 
Or  had  he  dropped  behind?  Were  they  still  at 
his  left?  A  sudden  fear  took  possession  of  him. 
What  if  he  became  lost  in  the  swamp?  A  mental 
picture  of  the  two  men  as  they  would  enter  the 
lumber  camp  to  rob  Ted  and  his  friends  came 
before  Bob's  eyes.  He  must  not  lose  his  way. 
He  must  get  to  the  lumber  camp  in  time  to  sound 
the  M^arning. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  broad  pencil  of  yellow  light 
flashed  only  a  few  feet  at  his  left.  With  a  quick 
intake  of  breath  he  di'opped  flat  on  the  ice  and  lay 
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there.  The  wind  swept  little  swirls  of  snow 
about  his  head  and  shoulders ;  he  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  hard  ice. 

"  Walk  a  little  faster,  Bunker,"  said  a  gruff 
voice,  and  it  sounded  so  loud  and  so  close  at  hand 
that  Bob  almost  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"All  right.  I'll  be  glad  when  the  job's  over 
and  we're  on  our  way,"  replied  a  voice  that  Bob 
recognized  as  Bunker's. 

Again  Bill  flashed  his  light  and  Bob  held  his 
breath.  The  men  seemed  so  near  he  felt  that  he 
could  reach  them  by  stretching  out  his  hand. 
But  the  next  time  the  men  spoke  their  voices 
sounded  fainter.  Bob  lifted  his  head,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  light  flashed  again.  He  judged 
that  it  must  be  thirty  or  forty  yards  away. 

Getting  slowly  to  his  feet,  he  waited  a  while 
longer  and  then  set  out  again  after  the  men.  "A 
close  call  for  you  that  time,  Joe  ]Miller,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  guess  I'd  better  wait  till  we 
reach  the  lake  before  trying  to  pass  them." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Bob  till  a  good  while  after- 
ward that  Bill  and  Bunker  had  been  making  a 
gi'adual  turn  toward  the  right.  At  last,  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  left  the  broad,  dreary  waste  of 
swamp  land  behind  him.     When  the  light  flashed 
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again  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tree,  and  a  little 
later  brushed  against  one  with  his  shoulder. 

This  must  be  the  strip  of  woods  that  lay  be- 
tween the  swamp  and  the  lake;  Indian  Cabin 
could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  to  his  left.  Then 
suddenly  he  found  himself  going  up  a  steep  hill 
along  a  natural  path.  There  were  numerous 
trees  on  each  side  of  him; — he  could  hear  the 
branches  sighing  in  the  Avind  overhead. 

That  was  all  well  enough,  but  the  steep  slope 
puzzled  him.  Then  the  answer  came  to  him  with 
a  shock.  The  men  had  avoided  the  ice  of  the  lake 
altogether  and  were  following  the  east  shore;  in 
this  way  they  would  approach  the  lumber  camp 
from  the  rear  instead  of  from  the  front.  There 
was  no  chance  of  getting  ahead  of  them  now  ia 
the  thick  woods ! 

Bob  bit  his  lips  as  he  made  his  way  in  silence 
among  the  trees.  In  vain  he  tried  to  think  of  a 
plan  to  warn  the  frat  boys. 

He  was  out  of  the  woods  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes  or  so,  going  do^^Ti-hill.  The  next  time 
he  spied  the  light  it  was  far  to  his  left.  That  was 
the  last  time  he  saw  it.  He  tried  to  hurry,  but  his 
legs  were  weary.  It  seemed  that  with  the  loss  of 
all  hope  to  warn  Ted  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
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strength.  Still  he  had  no  thought  of  giving  up. 
He  paused  for  several  minutes  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  get  his  bearings  and  then  struck  down- 
wards to  the  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  ran 
into  a  tangle  of  underbrush,  but  after  some  little 
tune  and  effort,  got  through  it.  He  had  reached 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  snow  had  now  ceased  to  fall  and  the  wind 
was  less  severe.  He  wished  that  the  moon  would 
come  out,  but  realized  that  there  was  little  chance. 
Trymg  his  best  to  hurry,  he  skirted  the  shore  on 
the  smooth  ice.  Once  as  he  paused  he  thought  he 
heard  somebody  shout  in  front  of  him ;  he  listened 
intently  and  was  forced  to  conclude  that  his  ears 
had  deceived  him. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  bright  light  up 
on  the  shore.  It  could  not  be  Bill's  flashlight; 
it  was  too  large  for  that. 

"  It  must  be  the  lumber  camp ! "  exclaimed 
Bob,  "  but  why  in  the  world  have  they  got  a  light 
going  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

He  did  not  stop  to  try  and  explain  it,  however. 
Up  the  bank  he  scrambled,  and  dodged  in  and  out 
among  the  trees.  He  had  turned  on  his  o^vn 
flashlight  now.  There  was  the  lumber  camp  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him.    Without  hesitation  he 
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mounted  the  narrow  stairs  at  one  end  and 
pounded  on  the  door  with  his  fist. 

"Ted!  Jimmy!"  he  shouted.  "Open  up 
quick!" 

There  was  no  response.  What  had  happened? 
Was  he  too  late?  "  Ted!  Open  up,  will 
you? " 

He  turned  the  knob  and  threw  his  weight 
against  the  door.  It  held  as  firmly  as  though  it 
had  been  part  of  the  wall. 

"Open  up!"  he  shouted  again.  "It's  Bob 
Hanson." 

He  was  just  about  to  try  the  window  at  the 
side  when  the  door  opened  and  he  stepped  inside. 

The  light  in  the  room  almost  blinded  him  for 
an  instant ;  then  he  saw  that  the  room  was  in  dis- 
order. Clothing  and  equipment  lay  scattered 
about  the  floor;  two  chairs  had  been  overturned, 
and  smouldering  on  the  fireplace,  lay  the  remains 
of  half  a  dozen  snowshoes.  By  the  door  stood 
Ted  and  Jimmy;  the  rest  of  the  frat  boys  Avere 
grouped  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  their  faces 
were  pale;  none  of  them  was  more  than  half 
dressed. 

"  Too  late!  "  exclaimed  Bob. 

"  We've  been  robbed,"  said  Ted  Patrick,  mak- 
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ing  an  effort  to  appear  calm.  "  Two  of  the  ugli- 
est-looking men  I  ever  saw." 

"  How  long  ago?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  Five  minutes,"  replied  Ted. 

"  Not  that  long,"  added  Jimmy  Lodge. 

In  short  broken  sentences  Ted  and  Jimmy 
then  told  him  that  the  two  men  had  entered  and, 
while  one  kei)t  them  covered,  the  other  had  gone 
through  their  clothing.  "  They  got  everything 
we  had — nearly  sixty  dollars,"  he  concluded. 

"And  my  silver  watch  that  my  dad  gave  me," 
added  "  Nellie  "  Paynter,  speaking  for  the  first 
time. 

"  How  is  it  you're  here?  "  asked  Ted. 

Bob  briefly  explained  his  adventure  while  the 
other  bo3^s  listened  breathlessly.  "  It's  a  shame," 
he  concluded.  "  It  makes  me  hot  to  think  about 
it.     If  I'd  only  got  here  a  little  sooner " 

"  You  came  all  the  way  across  the  swamp  just 
to  warn  us?"  said  "Nellie."  "I'll  say  Bob 
Hanson  is  a  brick!  " 

"  You  bet !  "  added  the  other  boys. 

"  Say! "  exclaimed  Ted  suddenlj^  "  isn't  there 
some  way  we  can  get  back  at  those  roughnecks?  " 

Bob  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  that  very  thing,  but  was 
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timid  about  suggesting  anything  to  the  frat  boys. 
He  was  positive  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  Fred's  plans;  otherwise  the  Scouts  would  be 
at  the  lumber  camp.  Probably  Fred  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  swamp. 

"  Yes,  I  think  there's  a  chance,  Ted,"  he  said 
at  last.     "  But  it's  a  long  chance." 

Then  he  explained  the  plans  that  he  and  Fred 
had  overheard  the  men  making  in  the  shack.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  strike  across  the  lake  to- 
ward Gilson's  Bridge  and  remain  in  hiding  till 
the  train  drew  up  at  the  little  station.  Then  one 
or  more  of  them  could  get  aboard  and  notify  the 
conductor.  When  Bob  explained  this,  Ted  ex- 
claimed : 

"  It's  worth  trying.     I'm  with  you.  Bob." 

"And  I  too,"  added  "  Nellie."  "  I'll  do  any- 
thing to  recover  that  watch  my  dad  gave  me." 

The  other  three  frat  boys  were  uncertain  how 
to  cast  their  lots.  They  talked  it  over  among 
themselves  for  a  while,  and  finally  decided  to  go 
with  Bob  and  Ted  and  "  Nellie."^ 

"  Well,  that's  fine,"  said  Bob.  "  There  will  be 
seven  of  us."  He  sat  dovm  in  front  of  the  fire 
and  ate  some  of  the  sandwiches  that  still  remained 
in  his  pockets.     "I  see  they  burned  your  snow- 
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shoes,  Ted,"  he  added.  "  That  was  because  the 
coAvards  were  afraid  you  might  follow  them. 
But  that's  all  right — most  of  the  way  lies  across 
the  lake,  and  the  snow  is  only  deep  in  places 
where  it  has  drifted." 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Ted  and  his 
friends  drew  on  their  shoes  and  donned  their 
heaviest  coats  and  sweaters. 

"  None  of  us  can  find  our  way  to  Gilson's 
Bridge,"  admitted  Ted  ruefully.  "  We'll  have 
to  keep  together  and  depend  on  you,  Bob." 

"All  right,  I'll  do  my  best." 

"And  by  the  way,"  said  Jimmy,  "  you're  our 
leader  and  we'll  do  everything  you  say;  won't 
we?" 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  the  other  boj^s  agreed. 

"  All  right,  let's  go,"  said  Bob. 

Ted  turned  the  light  off,  and  with  Bob  in  the 
lead,  they  left  the  lumber  camp  and  started  across 
the  lake  toward  Gilson's  Bridge. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  CAPTURE 

As  Bob  led  the  way  across  the  lake,  the  wind 
was  still  blowing  from  the  northwest.  There 
was  very  little  snow  on  the  ice  except  for  occa- 
sional patches  that  the  boys  stumbled  upon. 

Ted  and  his  friends  had  little  to  say.  Bob  did 
not  set  a  fast  pace,  for  he  realized  that  they  were 
probably  not  in  such  good  condition  as  he.  Once 
or  twice  he  turned  his  head  and  asked  whether  he 
was  going  too  fast. 

"  No,  it's  a  good  pace,"  Ted  replied  each  time. 

Bob  could  not  help  Avondering  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Fred,  and  once  he  almost  decided  to 
strike  to  the  left  and  reach  Indian  Cabin.  But 
since  the  cabin  lay  in  another  direction  from  Gil- 
son's  Bridge,  he  resolved  to  hold  his  original 
course.  Besides,  he  felt  reasonably  sure  that 
with  the  aid  of  Ted  and  his  companions  he  could 
prevent  the  two  men  from  getting  away  on  the 
train.     Maybe  if  the  train  officials  were  quick 
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enough  they  could  catch  them  before  they  got  out 
into  the  country  again. 

The  sky  seemed  less  black  overhead  when  the 
boys  reached  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
Bob  turned  on  his  light  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Gee  whizz!  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  No  won- 
der the  sky  is  getting  lighter;  it's  almost  five 
o'clock." 

He  had  been  out  all  night  with  nothing  to  eat 
except  the  stale  sandwiches  that  he  had  put  in 
his  pockets  when  they  started  the  paper  chase. 
Now  even  that  little  was  gone,  and  his  stomach 
felt  peculiarly  hollow.  His  legs  were  tired  and 
one  shoulder  was  stiff  because  of  the  position  in 
which  he  had  lain  on  the  wood-pile  at  the  hut. 
Yet,  tired  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
sleep  till  the  exciting  business  in  hand  was 
ended. 

"  Gilson's  Bridge  is  straight  in  front  of  us 
now,  isn't  it?  "  asked  "  Nellie  "  Paynter  as  they 
climbed  the  wooded  bank. 

"Yes,"  replied  Bob,  "but  there's  all  thick 
woods  between,  so  the  quickest  way  is  to  strike  off 
to  the  left.  There's  a  pretty  good  trail  that  will 
lead  us  almost  there." 

"  You  certainly  do  know  the  country,"  said 
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"  Nellie  "  in  admiration.  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  tell  direction  at  all  when  it's  so  dark." 

Bob  thought  it  best  not  to  waste  breath  in 
neediest  explanation ;  so  he  made  no  reply. 

The  sky  was  a  light  gray  when  the}^  ran  upon 
the  trail  that  Bob  had  mentioned;  flashlights 
were  not  necessary  now,  for  even  in  the  woods  the 
boys  could  see  plainly  several  yards  ahead.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  were  heavy  with  snow,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  nearly  three 
inches.  So  they  found  walking  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  on  the  ice. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  of  six  when  they  came 
to  a  deep  valley  quite  bare  of  trees.  Bob  recog- 
nized it  as  one  of  the  valleys  that  he  and  Fred 
had  crossed  yesterday ;  and  he  knew  that  Gilson's 
Bridge  lay  just  beyond  the  next  crest.  On  the 
side  of  the  hill  he  called  the  other  boys  about 
him. 

"  We're  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
bridge  now,"  he  explained.  "  It  lies  in  the  next 
valley.  What  I  think  we  had  better  do  is  to 
climb  the  hill  in  front  of  us  and  hide  in  the  bushes 
on  the  crest ;  from  there  we'll  have  a  good  view  of 
the  little  railway.  When  the  train  rounds  the 
curve  and  stops,  we  can  rush  down  and  get 
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aboard.  Now  that's  my  plan,  but  maybe  some- 
body has  a  better  one." 

"  That  seems  best  to  me,"  said  Ted,  and  the 
other  boys  agreed  with  him. 

So  up  the  hill  they  started.  Bob's  heart  was 
beating  rapidh%  and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced 
at  his  watch.  He  knew  that  the  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  lay  with  him  alone.  On  the 
crest  of  the  hill  they  separated  and  lost  no  time 
in  concealing  themselves  among  the  bushes  and 
scrub  pines. 

Bob  and  Ted  and  Jimmy  knelt  in  the  snow 
behind  a  thick  clump  of  evergreens  and  scanned 
the  valley  below  and  the  country  beyond.  It  was 
all  familiar  to  Bob.  There  were  the  narrow  rail- 
way tracks  that  curved  off  to  the  right  and  there 
was  the  little  box-like  house  that  served  as  a  sta- 
tion. In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  train  ought 
to  round  the  curve  and  stop  in  front  of  it.  But 
suppose  the  train  should  fail  to  stop?  This  pos- 
sibility had  not  occurred  to  Bob  before.  Now  the 
thought  struck  him  like  a  blow. 

"  No,"  he  concluded,  "  the  train  must  stop. 
It  always  carries  a  half  dozen  or  more  laborers 
who  work  in  Blue  Rock." 

As  he  peered  down  into  the  valley  in  silence  he 
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was  suddenly  surprised  to  see  the  door  of  the 
little  station  swing  outward.  The  next  instant 
a  man  apjDeared  and  looked  intently  up  and  down 
the  tracks.  Bob  held  his  breath.  It  was  the  fel- 
low known  as  Bunker!  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  man  stood  looking  intently  for  sev- 
eral minutes;  then  he  turned  as  though  he  were 
speaking  to  somebody  inside,  and  an  instant  later 
went  in  and  closed  the  door. 

Bob  gazed  steadily  at  the  narrow  windows  in 
the  little  building  and  noticed  particularly  that 
they  "s^'ere  several  feet  from  the  gromid.  Imme- 
diately a  thought  came  to  him  ^^•ith  such  force 
that  it  startled  him.  He  looked  the  building  over 
again  very  carefully.  The  door  once  had  had  a 
padlock  on  the  outside,  but  somebodj^  had  taken 
it  off.  All  that  remained  were  two  large  heavy 
staples ;  if  a  thin  bar  of  iron  or  a  stout  stick  were 
shoved  through  both  at  the  same  time,  nobody 
could  open  the  door  from  the  inside. 

With  quivering  lips  he  turned  to  Ted  and 
Jimmy. 

"  They're  in  there,  Ted,"  he  said.  "  Both  of 
them " 

"  Was  that  one  of  them  at  the  door? "  asked 
Ted. 
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"  Yes,  and  I'm  sure  the  other  one  is  inside." 
•    "  That's  bad,"  said  Jimmy.    "  What  shall  we 
do?" 

Bob  looked  at  his  watch  and  took  several  deep 
breaths.  He  could  not  help  feeling  nervous  over 
what  he  was  about  to  propose. 

"  I'm  going  down  there,  fellows,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  You  re  going  down  to  tlmt  house! "  ex- 
claimed Ted  and  Jimmy  in  one  breath. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bob.  He  spoke  quietly  and 
his  lips  were  now  firm.  In  a  few  words  he  told 
them  that  he  intended  to  crawl  up  to  the  station 
from  the  left  side  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy 
stick,  which  he  would  push  into  the  staples,  im- 
prison the  two  men. 

At  first  Ted  and  Jimmy  protested  vigorously, 
then  they  declared  that  they  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  alone. 

"  It's  too  risky,"  said  Jimmy. 

"  It  would  be  more  of  a  risk  if  three  of  us  tried 
it.  If  they  should  happen  to  look  out  of  the 
windoAV  they  might  not  notice  one,  but  they  would 
hardly  fail  to  see  three  of  us.  No,"  concluded 
Bob  firmly.  "  There's  no  use,  Ted,  I've  made 
up  my  mind.    You  stay  here  and  hold  the  other 
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fellows;  when  you  see  me  at  the  door  of  the  sta- 
tion come  down.    That  tram  is  nearly  due." 

He  asked  Ted  to  loan  him  his  knife  and  with- 
out another  word  slipped  off  to  the  left;  putting 
trees  and  bushes  between  him  and  the  station 
wherever  possible,  he  made  his  way  carefully  into 
the  valley.  At  times  he  was  obliged  to  creep  on 
hands  and  knees  over  the  exposed  places;  when 
he  considered  it  safe  to  walk  he  leaned  far  for- 
ward and  moved  very  slowly.  Once  he  thought 
he  saw  a  dark  figure  behind  a  snow-drift  several 
hundred  yards  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  sta- 
tion near  the  tracks.  He  wondered  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  it  could  be  Bill.  But  no,  Bunker 
had  turned,  and  spoken  to  someone  inside  the 
little  building — Bob  had  seen  his  lips  move.  So 
he  dismissed  the  idea  and  continued  forward. 

He  was  in  the  valley  abreast  of  the  station  now 
and  was  thankful  for  the  low  cedar  trees  that 
grew  close  to  it  on  that  side.  From  a  young 
hickory  tree  he  cut  a  stick  and  trimmed  it  smooth 
with  the  knife  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Ted; 
then  he  cut  a  smaller  one.  As  he  crept  forward 
with  the  sticks  in  his  right  hand  he  knew  that  the 
eyes  of  the  frat  boys  were  fixed  anxiously  on  him. 
They  were  his  friends  now,  and  what  he  was  do- 
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ing  was  partly  for  them.  There  was  the  money 
and  there  was  "  Nellie  "  Paynter's  silver  watch. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  he  heard  the  high- 
pitched  whistle  of  the  little  engine.  Had  the 
men  in  the  station  heard  it?  Would  they  come 
out  to  look?  He  waited  anxiously  behmd  a  thick 
cedar.  No,  they  evidently  had  not  heard — the 
whistle  had  been  too  faint.  But  the  engine  would 
whistle  again  just  before  it  reached  the  curve. 
This  would  surely  bring  Bill  and  Bunker  out- 
side. 

It  was  already  eight  minutes  past  six.  The 
train  was  overdue,  and  Bob  still  had  some  little 
distance  to  go  to  reach  the  station.  He  dreaded 
the  thought  of  hearing  the  whistle  again.  He 
must  reach  the  station  first.  Growing  desperate, 
he  exposed  himself  more  often  in  order  to  gain 
speed. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  broken  cedar  beyond 
which  there  was  open  snow  extending  twenty 
yards  or  more  to  the  station.  The  groimd  sloped 
gently  do^vn-hill.  As  he  paused  a  moment  before 
starting  across  the  exposed  ground,  a  dull  rimi- 
bling  reached  his  ears.     It  was  the  train. 

Like  lightning  Bob  sprang  forward,  running 
at  full  speed.    He  had  almost  reached  the  corner 
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of  the  building  when  the  sudden  screech  of  the 
engine  broke  the  still  morning  air.  He  threw 
himself  forward — two  strides,  three  strides,  and 
he  was  at  the  door.  The  noise  of  heavy  shoes  on 
the  wooden  floor  sounded  inside.  With  a  deft 
movement  he  inserted  the  larger  stick  into  both 
the  staples. 

At  that  instant  a  heavy  body  struck  the  door 
from  the  inside.  But  the  stick  held!  Carefully 
Bob  inserted  the  smaller  one  and  wedged  it 
tightly.  Again  a  heavy  weight  struck  the  door, 
and  he  heard  the  men  swearing  and  shouting. 

Then  with  a  grinding  of  brakes  the  little  en- 
gine, drawing  five  cars  behind  it,  rushed  up  puff- 
ing laboriously,  and  stopped  abreast  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  third  coach  was  nearest  to  him;  so  he 
mounted  the  steps.  The  coach  was  about  one- 
quarter  filled,  and  the  passengers  looked  at  him 
curiously  first,  and  then  sat  up  in  surprise  as  they 
saw  him  race  down  the  aisle  toward  the  con- 
ductor. 

"  Sir,"  said  Bob,  trying  not  to  appear  excited, 
"  outside  locked  in  the  station  are  two  desperate 
men.  Besides  sixtj^  dollars  of  stolen  money  they 
have  a  quantity  of  stolen  lace  and  silk.  If 
you Fred!  "  he  broke  off  abruptly. 


BOB  INSERTED  THE  SMALLER  ONE  AND  WED(;ED  IT  TIGHT 
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For  at  that  moment  Fred  Ashleigh  and 
Tonmiy  Fielder  entered  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

"  Bob!  "  they  cried.  "  Where  in  the  name  of 
goodness  have  you  been?  " 

Fred  turned  to  speak  to  the  conductor,  but  he 
Avas  gone.  The  three  Scouts  ran  up  the  aisle  and 
swung  themselves  off  the  train. 

"  That's  quick  work,"  said  Bob,  pointing 
toward  the  station. 

The  conductor  and  two  baggagemen,  together 
with  three  or  four  laborers,  had  entered  the  little 
building  and  seized  Bill  and  Bunker.  With 
rope  from  the  baggage  car  they  were  binding 
their  hands  behind  them.  The  two  men  were 
sullen  and  refused  to  talk.  They  admitted  noth- 
ing; but  when  the  conductor  searched  them  he 
found  a  large  quantity  of  lace  and  silk  and  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  money  that  Bob  had  named. 
There  was  also  a  silver  watch  with  the  name 
"  Paynter  "  on  the  inside  of  the  case,  and  a  Scout 
knife  with  the  initials  R.  H.  on  the  handle. 

By  this  time  Ted  and  Jimmy  and  the  other 
boys  had  reached  the  side  of  the  track.  Bob  re- 
peated his  story  to  the  conductor,  who  was  glad  to 
return  the  money,  the  watch  and  the  knife  to 
their  0A\Tiers. 
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"  We'll  take  these  two  birds  to  Cedarville  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  authorities,  silk,  lace  and 
all,"  he  said. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  more?  "  asked  Bob. 

*'  I  should  say  you  boys  had  done  enough," 
replied  one  of  the  baggagemen.  "  Trust  a  bunch 
of  Scouts  every  time." 

The  little  train  did  not  pull  out  till  twenty 
minutes  later,  for  the  conductor  was  anxious  to 
get  the  names  of  the  boys  and  all  the  information 
possible. 

When  it  had  at  last  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, Bob  said  to  Fred: 

"  Well,  old  boy,  explain  yourself." 

Fred  grinned,  and  related  how  he  had  become 
lost  in  the  swamp  and  how  he  had  found  only 
Tommy  at  the  cabin  when  he  arrived  there  finally. 
"  We  came  over  here  after  those  two  fel- 
lows the  same  as  you  did,  only  I  didn't  have  the 
brains  to  think  of  locking  them  in  the  station. 
We  left  a  note  for  Mr.  McGregor  and  the  bunch. 
They  started  to  scour  the  country  for  us  when 
we  didn't  show  up." 

Then  Bob  gave  the  whole  of  his  story,  and  both 
Fred  and  Tommy  were  generous  in  their  praise. 
"  And  these  fellows  helped  too,"  concluded  Bob 
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as  he  turned  toward  Ted  Patrick  and  his  friends. 
*'  They're  true  blue,  I  tell  you." 

Ted  cleared  his  throat  and  after  a  nervous 
cough  or  two  thanked  Bob  for  his  praise. 
"  We've  got  a  whole  lot  to  thank  you  fellows 
for,"  he  continued.  "  It  was  you  Scouts  that 
saved  Jimmy's  life  and  put  out  the  fire  that 
would  have  burned  our  camp.  And  it  was  a  Scout 
that  came  a  half  dozen  miles  or  more  across  coun- 
try at  night  just  to  warn  us  that  we  were  going 
to  be  robbed.  I  tell  you  we  appreciate  every- 
thing you've  done  for  us.  We  didn't  at  first  be- 
cause we  thought  you  were  all  just  a  pack  of 
kids,  and  now  we're  sort  of  ashamed  and  would 
like  to  do  something." 

"Oh!  that's  all  right,"  said  Bob.  "There's 
absolutely  nothing  j^ou  can  do  for  us — except  be 
friendly,  of  course." 

"  We  were  talking  together  up  on  the  hill  while 
Bob  was  crawling  toward  the  station,"  said  Ted, 
"  and — and,  well,  we  thought  what  a  nice  thing 
it  would  be  if  we,  too,  could  join  the  Scouts  some 
day."  Ted  paused  in  embarrassment,  and 
"  Nellie "  Paynter  shook  his  head  up  and 
down. 

"  Yes,  we  all  think  that  way,"  he  said. 
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"  Well,"  said  Tommy,  *'  I  don't  see  why  you 
can't  join." 

Fred  was  about  to  speak  when  there  was  a  loud 
chorus  of  shouts  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Look- 
ing up,  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Scouts  with  Mr. 
McGregor  in  the  lead  coming  down  the  slope. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  were  all  together,  and 
Bob  and  Fred  had  to  explain  their  adventures 
all  over  again. 

Bob  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  Scoutmaster 
look  so  pleased. 

*'  That  was  a  fine  piece  of  work  you  boys  did," 
he  said,  "  and  it  was  all  done  without  my  know- 
ing a  thing  about  it." 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  it  was  the  tone  of  his 
voice  more  than  his  words  that  made  Bob  feel 
pleased  and  elated. 

Mr.  McGregor  shook  hands  with  Ted  and  the 
other  frat  boys  and  invited  them  to  return  with 
the  Scouts  to  Indian  Cabin. 

"  We'll  prepare  a  big  meal,  for  I  guess  we  are 
all  hungry,  aren't  we?  "  he  asked. 

"  Are  we  hungry! "  cried  a  dozen  or  more 
Scouts.     "  We're  starved!  " 

"  Well,  let's  go  then,"  said  Mr.  ^McGregor  with 
a  loud  boyish  laugh  as  he  led  the  way  back  up  the 
hill. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  VICTORY  BREAKFAST 

It  was  a  tired  and  hungry  lot  of  boys  that 
reached  Indian  Cabin  at  ten  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing; but  nobody  uttered  a  complaint;  even  "  Nel- 
lie "  PajTiter  and  the  rest  of  the  frat  boys,  un- 
used as  they  were  to  such  strenuous  work, 
laughed  and  joked  with  the  Scouts.  "  Nellie  " 
had  a  sense  of  humor  that  nearly  matched  the 
Egg's,  but  he  was  rather  bashful  about  express- 
ing himself. 

Reddy's  patrol  set  to  work  preparing  the  meal, 
which  was  to  be  a  combination  of  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Bob  thought  he  had  never  in  his  life  felt 
so  sleepy,  but  when  the  appetizing  aroma  of  fry- 
ing bacon  reached  his  nostrils,  he  decided  that  he 
was  much  more  hungry  than  sleepy.  Fred  felt 
the  same  way. 

"  Hurry  up  with  that  grub,  Reddy,"  said 
Tommy.  "  You  know  we  missed  three  meals  and 
we're  going  to  make  up  for  them  now." 

209 
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"  Don't  bother  the  cooks,"  cautioned  the  Egg. 
"  They're  doing  their  best.  Just  look  at  Reddy 
turn  those  flapjacks." 

"  You  tried  it  once,  do  you  remember,  Eggie?" 
said  Tommy. 

"  Only  once,"  said  Harold  Hall.  "  I  think  he 
almost  put  the  fire  out  doing  it." 

The  Egg  grinned  at  "  Nellie."  "  They  think 
they  can  get  me  sore,  but  they  can't." 

"  Good  for  you,"  said  "  Nellie." 

The  Scouts  collected  all  their  extra  utensils 
and  pulled  the  cutting  table  from  the  cook-shack 
and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  the  living- 
room.  Then  they  gathered  all  the  benches  and 
rustic  chairs  there  were  about  the  cabin  and  set 
them  round  the  table.  In  the  meanwhile  Reddy's 
patrol  was  making  all  possible  haste  with  the 
meal.  As  the  Egg  put  it,  *'  Reddy's  Wildcats 
were  working  like  Beavers." 

There  was  no  need  for  Fred  to  blow  mess  call 
when  finally  Reddy  announced  that  everything 
was  cooked. 

*'  Sit  down  here  at  the  end  with  us,"  said  Bob 
to  Ted  and  his  companions. 

When  the  boys  were  seated,  Reddy's  patrol 
brought  the  dishes  in  and  placed  them  on  the 
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table ;  then  they  all  sat  (io^vn  and  the  Scoutmaster 
took  his  place  at  the  head. 

And  what  a  feast  there  was  that  morning!  It 
was  easily  the  largest  meal  they  had  ever  sat  down 
to  at  the  cabin,  and  it  was  a  meal  they  would  long 
remember.  There  was  oatmeal  and  stewed  apri- 
cots, corned  beef  hash  and  bacon  served  on  three 
huge  platters,  hot  steaming  cocoa  and  delicious 
corn  bread.  Then  as  though  this  were  not 
enough,  two  of  Reddy's  Wildcats  went  to  the 
cook-shack  and  returned  with  four  large  plates 
heaped  high  with  huge  thick  flapjacks;  and 
Reddy,  himself,  brought  in  a  big  can  of  maple 
syrup. 

**Oh,  boy!"  exclaimed  the  Egg.  "I'd  give 
three  cheers  if  I  had  time.  Reddy  is  my  friend 
for  life." 

"  Say,  I  call  this  a  real  dinner,"  said  Ted  Pat- 
rick.   "  How  about  it,  Nellie?  " 

"  You  said  it,  Ted,"  replied  the  fat  boy  as  he 
passed  his  plate  for  more  hash.  "  I  never  thought 
hash  could  taste  so  good." 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  to  call  it  breakfast 
or  dinner,"  said  Mr.  McGregor,  pouring  himself 
another  cup  of  cocoa. 

"  Let's    call    it    a    victory    breakfast,"    said 
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Ralph,  and  the  others  shouted  with  ap- 
proval. 

"  That's  our  historian,"  whispered  the  Egg  to 
Jimmy.  "  He  writes  up  all  the  events  that  take 
place  m  the  troop." 

When  the  boys'  hunger  had  been  some- 
what appeased,  the  Scoutmaster  rose  in  his 
place. 

"  I  propose  a  toast,"  he  said.  "  Here's  to  Scout 
Hanson  to  whom  the  honor  of  capturing  two 
desperate  thieves  chiefly  belongs." 

This  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
and  hand-clapping.  Then  Bob  rose  in  his 
place. 

*'  Here's  to  Scout  Ashleigh,  Scout  Fielder  and 
our  friends  from  across  the  lake,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  brought  about  the  capture  of  Bill 
and  Bunker  anyway,"  he  said. 

This  caused  another  outburst  of  clapping  and 
cheering. 

"  Bob  is  too  modest,"  whispered  Ted  to  Fred. 
*'  Besides  he's  too  generous.  We  could  have  done 
nothing  without  him." 

*'  Bob's  always  that  way,"  replied  Fred. 

Wlien  each  boy  at  the  table  had  eaten  all  that 
he  could  hold.  Bob  again  stood  up,  and  address- 
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ing  the  Scoutmaster  said,  "  Sir,  I  propose  that 
we  hold  a  brief  informal  meeting." 

"  Bob  has  something  very  miportant  to  sug- 
gest," said  Fred.    *'  I  second  the  motion." 

Mr.  McGregor  rapped  on  the  table  with  his 
knife.  "  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
Scout  Hanson  now  has  the  floor." 

"  Sir,"  said  Bob,  "  Ted  Patrick  and  his  five 
friends  who  are  present  with  us  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  become  Scouts  and  join  our  troop." 
He  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  frat  boys,  and 
they  again  signified  their  wish  by  nodding. 
"  So,"  he  continued,  "  I  move  that  we  permit 
them  to  try  the  tests  that  will  enable  them  to 
qualify  as  Tenderfeet  and  admit  them  to  the 
troop." 

"  I  second  that  motion,"  said  Fred. 

"  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  to 
permit  these  six  boys  to  try  the  tests  to  become 
Tenderfeet  and  enter  as  members  of  the  troop," 
said  the  Scoutmaster.  "  Let  us  vote  by  a  show  of 
hands.  All  in  favor  signify  by  raising  their  right 
hands." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  be- 
fore every  Scout  raised  his  hand  and  kept  it  in  the 
air  till  Mr.  INIcGregor  announced  that  the  vote 
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was  unanimous.  Then  the  meeting  broke  up,  and 
the  boys  gathered  in  little  groups  to  talk  things 
over. 

"  When  will  our  tests  begin?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  After  we  return  to  town,"  replied  Tommy. 
"  We  only  have  a  few  more  days  here  at  Glen 
Gray." 

"  We're  anxious  to  get  them  over  with,"  said 
Jimmy  Lodge.  "  And  say,  when  you  all  pack 
up  and  start  back,  we'd  like  to  hike  along  with 
you." 

"  I  guess  we  can  arrange  it,"  said  Tommy. 
*'  We'd  like  to  have  you." 

After  a  while  Ted  and  his  friends  said  good- 
bye and  started  off  across  the  lake  toward  the 
lumber  camp.  They  promised  to  return  the  next 
afternoon  with  their  equipment,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  which  would  be  December  twenty- 
third,  they  would  join  the  Scouts  in  their  hike  to 
Cedarville. 

Bob  and  Fred  and  most  of  the  other  boys  threw 
themselves  on  their  bunks  and  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  it  was  only  a  few  moments  later 
that  they  were  fast  asleep.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  days  had  been  very  strenuous  and  they 
had  to  make  up  for  lost  sleep. 
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Mr.  McGregor  inspected  the  few  supplies  that 
remained  in  the  cook-shack  and  found  that  there 
were  just  about  enough  to  last  till  the}^  should 
reach  town.  Ralph  Maxon  got  out  his  book  and 
began  writing  descriptions  of  the  events  that  had 
occurred  during  the  last  three  days.  Then  the 
Scoutmaster  came  into  the  living-room  and  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire.  Outside  the 
sun  was  shining  and  several  sparrows  were  sing- 
ing in  the  pine  trees. 

There  was  a  look  of  great  satisfaction  on  the 
face  of  the  Scoutmaster.  Occasionally  he  would 
glance  behind  him  at  the  sleeping  Scouts;  then 
he  would  look  into  the  fire  with  eyes  that 
twinkled. 

A  few  minutes  before  supper  time  Bob  awoke 
and  found  Fred  sitting  on  the  bunk  beside  him 
lacing  his  shoes.  Bob  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
stretched  his  arms  over  his  head. 

"  I  feel  fine  and  rested  now,"  he  said. 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Fred.  "  Say,  haven't  we 
had  a  wonderful  vacation  ?  " 

"  We  certainly  have,"  answered  Bob,  "  and  I 
hate  to  go  back.    When  do  we  start,  anyway?  " 

"  Uncle  says  day  after  to-morrow.  To-day's 
the  twenty-first,  I  think.    We'll  get  home  Sat- 
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urday  and  then  after  a  few  daj'^s'  rest  we'll  start 
to  school  agahi." 

"Why,  Saturday  is  Christmas!"  exclamied 
Bob.    "  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Yes,  and  we'll  arrive  home  just  in  time  for 
dinner,"  said  Fred. 

That  night  the  Scouts  went  to  bed  early  and 
slept  soundly  till  the  morning  sun  lighted  up  the 
windows  in  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  WATERLILY 

Fred's  bugle  roused  Bob  from  sleep  the  next 
morning  at  the  usual  tune.  After  breakfast 
everybody  went  skatmg  on  the  lake.  It  would 
be  their  last  chance,  and  they  meant  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Bob  raced  Fred  half-way  across 
the  ice  and  back.  Then  a  dozen  boys  made  up 
two  teams  and  had  an  exciting  relay  race  in  which 
the  Egg  fell  down  twice  but  managed  to  win 
for  his  team  over  Arthur  Riggs,  whose  skate 
came  off. 

After  that  the  Egg  contented  himself  with 
cutting  fancy  figures,  but  this  time  he  was  care- 
ful to  choose  a  spot  on  the  ice  that  was  free  from 
air-holes. 

At  noon  the  boys,  with  healthy  red  faces, 
skated  back  to  the  cabin,  and  Bob's  patrol  pre- 
pared the  meal.  Then  they  spent  the  fore  part 
of  the  afternoon  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  cabin 
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and  the  grounds  about  it.  It  was  their  policy  al- 
ways to  leave  a  camp  cleaner  than  they  found  it. 

"  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  leaving  this 
place,"  said  the  Egg,  drawing  down  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

"  How  the  Egg  does  love  to  go  back  to 
school ! "  said  Tommy. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  studying,"  replied  the 
Egg.  "  If  I  could  only  study  out  here  in  the 
woods " 

"  The  Egg  needs  lots  of  room  when  he  studies," 
interrupted  Tommy.    "  His  brain  is  so  big!  " 

"  You  fellows  stop  your  loafing  on  the  job  and 
come  help  me  clean  this  cook-shack,"  said  Reddy. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Ted  Pat- 
rick and  his  friends  skated  across  from  the  lumber 
camp.  Behind  them  they  dragged  a  crudely  con- 
structed sled  heaped  high  with  equipment. 

"  Welcome  to  Indian  Cabin,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor. "  That's  not  a  bad  looking  sled  you 
have  there." 

"  We  made  it  this  morning,"  said  Jimmy 
Lodge.  "  It's  poor  work  but  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose." 

"  Didn't  you  fellows  come  up  in  a  machine?  " 
asked  Fred. 
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"We  did/'  replied  Ted,  "but  we  sent  the 
cook  back  with  it.    It  was  one  of  Dad's." 

"  We'd  much  rather  hike,"  said  Jimmy. 

The  Scouts  gave  a  willing  hand  in  assisting  the 
other  boys  with  their  equipment.  By  careful 
packing  they  managed  to  get  it  all  on  the  two 
carts.  Fortunately  the  snow  in  the  woods  was 
not  very  deep,  and  they  knew  they  should  find 
the  roads  in  pretty  good  condition  for  travel. 

"  Now  in  order  that  you  boys  will  be  well  cared 
for,"  said  Mr.  McGregor  to  Ted  and  his  friends, 
"  I'm  going  to  divide  you  into  groups  of  two  and 
assign  each  couple  to  one  of  the  patrols." 

This  proved  satisfactory,  and  Bob  was  well 
pleased  when  he  found  that  he  would  have  Ted 
and  Jimmy  with  him.  Fred  got  "  Nellie  '* 
Paynter  and  another  boy,  and  Reddy  got  the 
two  remaining  boys. 

"  You  fellows  have  mess  outfits,  haven't  you?  " 
inquired  Bob.  "  All  right  then,  let's  prepare  a 
place  to  sleep  in." 

By  rearranging  the  pine  boughs,  the  boys  took 
care  of  the  sleeping  problem.  Six  extra  ones  in 
the  cabin  left  little  room  to  spare,  but,  as  Bob 
pointed  out  to  Ted  and  Jimmy,  it  would  be  only 
for  one  night. 
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"  We  can  stand  it  if  you  can,"  said  Ted  with  a 
laugh.    *'  What  time  do  we  start  out  to-morrow  ? " 

"  About  seven,"  replied  Bob. 

"  That's  early  for  us,"  said  Jimmy,  "  but  I'll 
promise  we  won't  oversleep." 

And  Jimmy's  prophecy  was  correct.  The 
next  morning  everybody  was  up  long  before  Fred 
had  a  chance  to  blow  his  bugle. 

"  Well,  here  goes  mess  call  anyway,'*  said 
Fred,  "  the  last  call  I'll  blow  this  winter  at  old 
Glen  Gray."  And  the  clear  notes  of  the  bugle 
rang  out  across  the  lake  and  echoed  up  and  down 
the  glen. 

After  breakfast  the  boys  piled  the  cooking 
utensils  on  the  carts,  which  stood  outside  the  door 
of  the  cabin.  Then  they  carried  the  pine  boughs 
out  into  the  woods  and  poured  enough  water  on 
the  fire  in  the  huge  fireplace  to  smother  it.  When 
Reddy  announced  that  the  cabin  was  in  good 
shape,  Mr.  McGregor  made  a  careful  inspection. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said. 

With  half  a  dozen  boys  on  the  ropes,  the  carts 
moved  forward,  and  the  woods  rang  with  the  old 
familiar  troop  song: 

" — The  day  is  bright  and  our  hearts  are  light — 
We're  the  Scouts  of  Cedarville  Troop!" 
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Ted  and  "  Nellie  "  were  walking  close  behind 
the  rear  cart,  and  whenever  they  came  to  a  hill, 
they  would  set  their  hands  against  the  back  and 
push. 

"  They'll  make  good  Scouts  all  right,"  said 
Fred  to  Bob. 

"  Yes,  all  of  them  will,"  replied  his  chum.  "  I 
always  thought  there  was  proper  stuff  in  them." 

"  You'll  get  to  be  a  first  class  Scout,  Bob,  when 
you  are  through  coaching  Ted  or  one  of  the  others 
in  the  requirements  of  a  Tenderfoot." 

"  That's  so,"  replied  Bob  thoughtfully. 

The  trip  home  proved  uneventful.  They 
stopped  at  the  farmer's  barn  overnight  and  got 
an  early  start  Saturda}'^  morning.  The  weather 
had  moderated  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  walking  bad.  A  few  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock  they  struck  the  outskirts  of  Cedar- 
ville. 

Civilians  stopped  to  watch  them  as  they 
marched  two  abreast  behind  the  carts  down  Main 
Street  toward  the  old  fire-house;  and  the  boys 
could  not  help  hearing  some  of  the  remarks  that 
they  passed. 

"  Pretty  husky  fellows  to  pull  those  carts 
twenty  miles,"  said  one  man. 
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"  Who  are  those  boys  among  them  that  don*t 
wear  the  Scout  uniform?  "  asked  another. 

*'  Looks  as  though  they  were  new  recruits," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  that's  Ted  Patrick  and  the  fat  boy 
he  goes  with,"  said  a  woman.  "  Well,  I'm  surely 
glad  to  see  them  with  the  Scouts." 

In  front  of  the  fire-house  the  boys  stopped  in 
order  to  carry  some  of  the  larger  equipment  up- 
stairs to  the  room  that  they  used  for  storage  pur- 
pose. Bob  was  among  the  first  boys  to  mount 
the  steps.  As  he  entered  the  large  room  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  on  the  floor  a  new  canoe 
packed  in  burlap.  Apparently  it  had  come  but 
recently  from  the  factory. 

"  Why,  whose  canoe  is  this  in  our  room? "  he 
said. 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Fred,  commencing  to 
look  for  a  tag  on  one  of  the  ends. 

"  Isn't  it  a  beauty?  "  said  Bob.  "  Even  with 
all  that  burlap  on  it's  a  beauty." 

A  moment  later  Reddy,  who  had  also  been 
examining  the  canoe,  gave  a  low  surprised 
whistle. 

"  Bob,  come  and  read  what  it  says  on  this  tag,'* 
he  said  excitedly. 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  know!  "  exclaimed  Bob  as 
he  finished  reading  the  tag. 

Then  Fred  picked  up  the  tag  and  read  aloud 
so  that  all  the  others  who  had  assembled  might 
hear:  "  To  Robert  Hanson,  and  the  Scouts  of 
Cedarville  Troop  in  grateful  appreciation  of 
their  services  in  bringing  to  justice  two  notorious 
thieves  and  dealers  in  smuggled  goods.  We  have 
chosen  this  form  of  reward  knowing  that  the  rules 
of  your  organization  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  accept  money  for  a  good  service.  Cordially 
yours,  The  Rex  Silk  and  Lace  Company." 

"Well,  I'll  say  that's  fine!"  exclaimed 
Tommy.  "  We  ought  to  write  immediately  and 
thank  them." 

"  I'll  write  the  letter  to-night,"  said  Ralph. 

The  Scoutmaster  acted  as  pleased  as  anyone 
in  the  troop.  He  examined  the  canoe,  care- 
fully removing  some  of  the  burlap.  "  Made 
of  canvas  and  painted  an  olive  gray,"  he  said. 
"  And  here's  the  name  on  the  bow — ^Waterlily. 
That's  an  appropriate  name  for  such  a  fine 
canoe." 

Although  the  boys  were  all  anxious  to  get 
home  in  time  for  Christmas  dinner,  nobody  would 
go  till  he  had  seen  the  canoe  without  the  burlap 
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